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GRAPE GROWING ALONG THE 
LAKE SHORE---(Concluded.) 








In speaking of the several vineyards at Kast 
Cleveland, it should have been stated that 
large numbers were not visited, as the Com- 
mittee had only time to look at a few if each 
section, especially where there was much uni- 
formity of soil and condition. At Collamer, 
9 miles east of Cleveland, there is a bold ridge 
of clay land extending 2 or 3 miles to the north 
with a fine slope towards the west, and in 
view of the lake. On this ridge are now a 
dozev or more vineyards, embracing in all per- 
haps 100 acres, old and young; and still more 
are in contemplation, as the soil and exposure 
are thought to be very favorable for grapes, 
and the slope of the surface renders underdrain- 
‘ing not necessary. Dr. Dunsam's vineyard, on 
this clay slope bas been noticed for its contin- 
uous fine crops of Catawbas, yielding an in- 
come of $1,000 to $12,000 per acre annually, 
for years past. We found the crop this year 
not a fall one, but still better than any other 
we have seen of that variety. The vines and 
fruit were free from disease and showing good 
care and culture. The younger. vineyards of 
Dr. 1). and his son, on the top of the bill, were 
also in fine order, and the yearling vines show- 

“jng less damage by the winter than most vine- 
yards of that age. Mr. A. M. Peastury has al- 
so a good growing vineyard, on the hill, adjoin- 
ing Dr. Dunwam’s, but the past winter, caused 
some damage by destroying the upper roots of 
many of the vines, greatly impeding their 
growth,. The vineyards of Jas. McOrosker 
and J.'A. Hat nearer the village, presented 





a fair show of fruit, and evinced good culture. 
Some of the vines in exposed places were dam- 
aged by the winter and a few in flat localities 
showed the want of drainage; but the owners 
will profit by the lessons of each year, and 
their examples will be of much value to their 
neighbors. Several large new vineyards were 
begun in that neighborhood the past spriog, 
and their owners committed the too common 
error of trying to do too much with little la- 
bor and expense—planting cheap vines, with 
ground half prepared, and all the work poorly 
done, so that one half the vines are dead and 
the rest have a sickly life! These men will al- 
so gain wisdom by experience, and others may 
profit by their example. 

At Euclid we learned there were a number 
of vineyards planted within a year or two; one 
of them by our friend Louis Harms of Pat-in- 
Bay Island, who is thus preparing fot himself 
a home, where he will not so often be cut off 
from intercourse with the world. : 

At Willonghby the Committee could not 
stop, but were joined by their friend J. H. 
Tryon, who has a successful vineyard a mile 
or two back of that village. He informed us 
that his crop of grapes was mostly destroyed 
by the storm in June; but the vines are mak- 
ng a very healthy growth and he is sanguine 
of a fine yield next year. He also states that 
a number of new vineyards were planted in his 
neighborhood the past spring, and still more 
will be set the coming season—so that they 
will claim a visit from the Committee next: 
year. 

At Painesvilie half of the Committee stop- 
ped, and were taken in carriages for a ride of 
a couple of hours. to the Lake Shore and about 
the beautiful, town, not so much to see the 
vineyards as to see where it is expected there 
will be vineyards in & year or. two. The See- 
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retary stated that there were already thirty 
acres of vineyards in the township of Paines- 
ville, most of them planted within the past 
two years; and although there was bat little 
fruit on the older vines this year, the fullest 
confidence was felt that this would become 
one of the first grape sections on the Lake 
Shore. After partaking of a sumptuous din- 
ner at the residence of C. A. Avery Esq., the 
party were taken in carriages by the Messrs. 
Ensten of Madison, and given a very pleasant 
ride of 10 miles to that village. 

Here they found the vineyard of Mr. KE. F. 
Ensen looking very healthy in foliage and 
growth, but the Catawbas and Isabellas not 
showing much fruit. The Delawares, Voncords 
and Hartfordsmade a better display, as did also 
some Crevelings, Allen’s Hybrid and other new 
varieties. The location of this vineyard is a 
little unfortunate in being so far from the lake 
and shut off from its influence by orchards and 
tall maple trees; still it has generally ripened 
its crops of fruit, and been profitable to the 
owne:. Mr. C. W. Ensian has also a good 
little vineyard near by, not bearing much fruit 
this year, but evidently gaining strength for 
next season. Mr. Hussarp of the same place 
has a very fine crop of Delawares, but we did 
not see the vines. Several others in the town- 
ship have vineyards plented and in contempla- 
tion. 

At Geneva the Committee did not stop, but 
were joined by Mr. C. C. Cuevatier, who is 
propagating vines and in connection with oth- 
ers of that place, preparing for pretty exten- 
sive vineyard-planting the coming spring. A 
number of small vineyards have been planted 
' there within the past two or three years, and 
the soil in the vicinity is believed to be very 
favorable for the purpose. 

At Ashtabula, Wednesday evening, the Com- 
mittee were advertised to meet witi the citizens 
for a little talk about grapes in a public hall; 
which was accomplished in a pleasant way, 
and the party of 15 visitors were taken by dif- 
ferent citizens to their homes for the night. 

Next morning all were on hand for excur- 
sions. Mr. Emory Luce, a mile west of town 
is quite a successful horticulturist and fruit 
growers, also propagator of grape vines, but 
not as yet avineyardist. A little west of his 
grounds are two nice little vineyards, owned by 
H. Donsar and Mr. Biaxesuex, bearing a fine 
crop of fruit, Catawba and Isabella, the vines 
well trained and healthy, excepting a few that 











were damaged by the winter. Both these gen- 
tlemen are extending their plantations, and set- 
ting pretty freely of the Delaware, Iona and 
other choice varieties, of which the young vines 
are looking quite well; and among these are 
some hundreds of young plants furnished by 
Mr. Luce, that were started from single eyes 
in his hot-bed last spring and nursed in pots 
till June then transplanted into the vineyard 
aud are now as strong and healthy as the aver- 
age of “No, 1” plants, purchased and set in the 
spring. ‘The soil here is warm gravelly loam 
similar to the Painesville nursery and the North 
East vineyards. The injury to the grape crop 
by the storm in June was not as great here 
and farther eastward as westward, and the 
crops are consequently better. 

In going two or three miles west of Ashta- 
bula we found the route very romantic, and if 
not hilly as our friend Warper would say, 
there are some very deep valleys, Here we 
found several amateur vineyards with fair crops 
of fruit. That of E. L. Traver especially, 
was quite full; his location is on a fine, eleva- 
ted ridge, in sight of the Lake and evidently 
adapted for fruit, of which he has a great va- 
riety. He intends to increase the size of his 
vineyard. Passing northward two or three 
miles we came to the beautiful vineyard owned 
by Messrs. Perew and Siwiner consisting of 
eight acres of Isabella aud Catawba 6 or 7 
years old, all nicely trellised and well culti- 
vated presenting a very thrifty appearance, 
though not showing a full crop of fruit. Mr. 
Siminet is a Frenchman of much intelligence 
and an old vineyardist. He has used his crops 
mostly for making wine and brandy of which 
he has a good stock in his cellar, Some of our 
Committee thought his Catawba gave evidence 
of a lack of ripeness in the fruit, (as is quite 
common) and this was perbaps owing to his 
soil and location being purtly too low, and 
shelttered from the Lake atmosphere by a ridge 
and orchard, in accordante with the prevalent 
notion that protection from the north winds 
would be advantagous; whereas it is found, 
in all this region, that an open exposure to- 
wards the north is best, other things being 
equal. A number of young vineyards around 
Ashtabula have been planted within a year or 
two, and others are in contemplation—there 
being much suitable land in that vicinity. 

With our party increased’ to twenty, we 
started a little before noon, for North Fast, Pa. 
where we arrived in time for a good dinner at 
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Grirrira Brorners which had been spoken 
for by telegraph. Then a ride of a mile or two 
brought us to the wine-house and vineyards of 
the “South Shore Wine Company” where we 
found amongst others, our friend J. E. Morten, 
smiling and active as of old, taking us among 
the casks, bettles, and glasses, inviting all to 
partake of his choice ‘‘Delaware” and “Cataw- 
ba” and “Ives” from Cincinnati, and some fine 
new wines of his present home; then leading 
us through portions of the seventy acres of 
vineyard of which he is superintendent. 

All have heard of the success of these vine- 
yards and of the extensive propagating grounds, 
where the Messrs. Griffith have now a million 
of young plants for sale. Myr. Wriuram Grirr- 
1TH is also planting extensive vineyards of Iona 
and other new grapes outside the Company’s 
operations. These new plantations are looking 
finely, and all the vineyards are in perfect con- 
dition as to culture but much damage was done 
by the past winter to the vines set a year ago, 
killing the roots outright, after a splendid 
growth the previous summer. We found sim- 
ilar damages at other places, especially on po- 
rous soils, and where the ground was bare of 
snow at the time of severest cold. No such 
injury having been experienced before, the 
owners did not deem it necessary to protect the 
vines by covering with earth. 

The older vineyards at North East have on- 
ly about half a crop of frait—the smallest 
yield for the past ten or more years. Mr. 
Griffith is so well assured of the success and 
profits of the business that he is every year de- 
voting all his means and energies to the exten- 
sion of his plantations; aud the influence of 
his example is affecting hundreds of others 
along the whole lake shore, inducing them to 


engage in the “grand culture.” 
In the evening a public meeting was held by 


the citizens of North East, to hear remarks 
from members of our Committee on the condi- 
tion and prospects of grape culture on the Isl- 
ands and along the lake shore; and Mr. Griffith 
gave an interesting account of the history and 
progress of the vineyards at North East. 
Friday morning we took an early train for 
an hour’s ride eastward to Portland, N. Y. 
where the good friends had breakfast ready at 
the hotel. A thoroughly rainy day now set in 
and instead of visiting the vineyards and or- 
chards in that fruitful neighborhood, their own- 
ers came to the hotel with the people of the 
little village and several. hours were agreeably 





spent in pomological discussions, and discharges 
of grape oratory from such men as Griffith, 
Dunham, Moss and Mottier, with the Fays and 
others of that neighborhood. 

At 11 o’clock the rain slacking a little, our 
party started in carriages for an hour’s ride to 
Brocton. This whole region is noted for its 
orchards and vineyards. Mr. Lincoun Fay, near 
Portland has long been famous as a grower of 
peaches and other fruits. The well known 
Early Ann peach, originated on his grounds, 
also several other good seedlings. In passing 
his fine premises our party regretted that ow- 
ing to the rain we could not make astop. At 
Brocton, dinner was furnished at the hotel by 
the citizens, after which the party visited the 
wine house of the “Brocton Wine Company.” 
This Company is incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000, for wine making only, buying 
their grapes from the vineyardists in the sur- 
rounding country. They have been very suc- 
cessful in their operations, and are enlarging 
their buildings to more than double the former 
capacity. The Isabella grape is the variety 
heretofore most used, as the Catawba sel- 
dom ripens perfectly there; but they are ex- 
perimenting with Clinton, Delaware and other 
sorts with promise of good results. For a 
year or so past they have manufactured a fine 
article of sparkling wine, which has become 
very popular iu eastern cities where it is known, 
and sells at the best prices. Their still wines 
are all sweetened more or less and are highly 
approved by their customers; the demand al- 
ways exceeding the supply; so they are eacour- 
aging the planting of vineyards in the vicinity 
by paying liberal prices for the fruit. Txo- 
Tuy Jupson is President of the Co. and J. E, 


Rycxman, Sec’y. 
At Fredonia, 10 or I2 miles further, we ar- 


rived at dusk, and found our Committee posted 
again for a public meeting, which notwithstand_ 
ing the rain ‘was very well attended, and brief 
speeches were made by Rev. Dr. WurELock 
and others of that place as well as by sever 
al of the visitors. 

Next morning, the rain having ceased, the 
Committee visited a few of the vineyards in 
the vicinity of Fredonia, before starting for * 
their homes. They were pleased with the fine 
show of fruit and the good culture displayed 
on the grounds of U. E. Dopez—his .Dela- 
ware and Dianas especially, were as fine as 
they had ever before seen—and in several oth- 
er vineyards. M. B, B. 
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RASPBERRIES AND CURRANTS. 
BY CHAS, DOWNING, NEWBURG. 


On examining my collection of raspberries, 
numbering over 40 varieties, I find smong the 
‘new ones that Clarke, Hornet, Philadelphia, 
Northumberland, Fillbasket and Belle de 
Palluau are good and promising sorts, and the 
latter, I think, will prove a good market variety 
the fruit being large, firm and excellent flavor, 
and the plant vigorous and productive. The 
Clarke is a juicy, sweet berry; plant vigorous, 
very productive, and one of the best for fam- 
ily use, but I fear too soft for market purposes. 
The Philadelphia is an American variety or- 
iginated near that city, and celebrated in that 
locality for its hardiness and productiveness, 
and seems to be well suited to the light soils 
of New Jersey, where the finer European 
kinds generally fail—on Wm. Parry’s grounds 
at Cinnaminson, and Edmund Morris’ at Bur- 
lington, which I visited in picking season, it 
proved all that had been claimed for it as a 
profitable market sort. The berry is not so 
large nor as high flavored as the European 
varieties. How it will succeed in other local- 
ities has yet to be tested. Among the best for 
family use are Brinckle’s Orange, Franconia, 
Clarke, Belle De Palluau, Vice President: 
French and Hudson River Antwerp. For 
market purposes in this locality, and some miles 
north and soath of here, the Hudson River 
Antwerp is the favorite sort, although I think 
Franconia and perhaps Belle de Palluan, will 
prove on further trial equally as good, 

There have been several new ones introduced 
of the Black Cap family, but they are so similar 

: to the common and Doolittle, as not to be worth 
a separate notice. Ofthe Everbearing varieties 
‘the Ohio Everbearing and Belle de Fontenay 
have proved the best with me. 

Currants.—I find this class of fruits in 
much confusion and incorrect. For several 
_years I have obtained from Europe and this 
country aud from various persons, all the good 
kinds of any reputation; have made a pretty 
thorough examination of them the two past 
seasons, and find but few distinct enough to 
retain asreally good. 

Among the white ones, White Dutch and 
White Grape are the best. Transparent White 
is said to be a seedling, and no doubt is, but 
it is so similar to the White Grape in growth, 
quality and productiveness, that it is not worth 
while to make a new sort of it, 


White Provence is distinct, many of the 
leaves being edged with white; it is the most 
vigorous of the white sorts. Fruit large, but 
not so productive as the two above named ones. 

Attractor is distinct in foliage, being deeply 
cut or toothed, but the fruit is not equal in 
quality to the White Grape, 

Red Grape and Wilmot’s Red Grape, if dis- 
tinct from May’s Victoria, I am not able to 
distinguish them. Fertile d’ Anger’s, Mac- 
rocarpa and Imperial Red are the same as 
Versaillaise or Cherry, and these last two are 
so much alike that it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish them one from the other. 

The Versaillaise is said to be a seedling of the 
Cherry, and often has longer bunches, sometimes 
not. We sometimes think it less acid, but 
the difference is slight. Both are large and 
attractive kinds, and command double the 
price io market of other sorts; but are more 
acid and watery, and not near as rich as Red 
Dutch and many other red varieties. Red 
Provence and Gondoin Red, as I received 
them, are alike. They are the most vigorous 
of all the currants, with pale, reddish young 
branches. The fruit is small, acid and worth- 
less. 

Red Dutch, May’s Victoria, La Hative, 
Knight's Large Red and Varsaillaise are among 
the best of the red ones. Knight's Early Red, 
Knight’s Sweet Red, Long Bunched Red and 
Short Banched Red, are of the Red Datch 
family, butuo better. La Fertile is a vigorous 
grower, productive, large size, but not equal 
to some others in flavor. 

Of the Black varieties, Black English and 
Black Naples are the best. 

In making the above statements, I wish to 
|say that I have no private interests to serve 
and have no plants for sale, but give it as my 
experience of the kinds as received from the 
various sources and at several different times 
from thesame persons; aud if incorrect, I hope 
others of more extended experience will cor- 
rect me.— Horticulturist. 








To Make Fuiat-Irons Smoots.—Rub the 
iron ona coarse brown paper till the latter is 
well heated, then rub it lightly over with bees- 


wax. Keep the paper to clean the irons on 
while ironing. 





Dip the tips of nails in grease, and they will 
easily drive into any hard wood, where other- 
wise they would double and break. 
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KEEPING APPLES IN WINTER. 





At the last State Fair (in Utica, N. Y..) 
Delos Rundall had on exhibition Russet Ap- 
ples grown a year ago. These apples were 
plump, fresh and of good flavor, quite as good 
as the same kind of apples are ordinarily on the 
approach of spring. We inquired as to the 
‘manner of keeping, and were informed that 
the apples were put up in refuse boxes ob- 
tained at the groceries, and in the following 
manner: A layerof dry saw-dust was sprin- 
kled at the bottom of the box, and then a 
layer of apples placed in it so that they 
did not touch each other. Upon these was 
placed a little layer of saw-dust, and so on 
until the box was filled. The boxes after 
being packed in this way were placed on the 
wall in the cellar, up from the ground, where 
they kept, perfectly retaining their freshness 
and flavor, until brought out and exhibited at 
the Fair, He says that he has kept apples 
in this way some months later. 

From experiments made with dry sand, pack- 
ing the apples in the samo way, he finds that 
saw-dust is much superior to the sand, the 
latter he thinks, being too heavy a material, 
and pressing the apples too much, causing 
them to decay more rapidly than with the saw- 
dust. The above experiment, perhaps, may 
be suggestive to those desiring to preserve ap- 
ples late in the season of next year. 

It will be needless to remark, perhaps, that 
no apple will keep late, by any process of 
packing, that has been bruised or injured in 
picking. Apples should be handled carefully 
and the leas moving about, after having been 
picked, the better. A large part of the fruit 
grown and sold in market, has been so injured 
by careless gathering, pouring into barrels and 
rough handling while being driven to market 
that it soon decays, under whatever treatment 
it may be subjected for the purpose of keep- 
ing.—Utica Herald. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentle. 
man, on the same subject says: “My exper- 
jence is that apples should be kept ina dry 
building uatill quite cold weather; then very 
carefully picked over and headed in an air-tight 
barrel and removed toa cool cellar. They 
will keep better than by any other treatment I 
have ever tried. A cellar for keeping fruit 
should be well drained, but should not have 
the bottom made of hydraulic cement. Ce- 
ment prevents evaporation, and as the cool- 








néss of a cellar is caused by evaporation 
mainly, it is important that nothing be done to 
prevent this. 





GAS LIME FOR PEACH TREES. 

At a late meeting of the West Jersey Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Mr. Lippincott exhibited 
peaches from an orchard, of which the follbwing: 
history is related by a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman:—One year ago last spring: 
Mr. L., thought it would be impossible to. 
save the lives of his peach trees, they hag 
become so yellow and lost so many of their 
leaves, but wishing to save them if possible, 
he placed about the roots, spreading thinly, 
one shovelful of gas lime that had stood ex- 
posed to the weather for several months. 
Since that time the trees have assumed their 
proper color, the leaves do not drop, and they 
have ripeved their fruit well. Mr. L. does: 
not know that the lime was the cause of sav- 
ing the trees, but is well satisfied they were 
useless before he put it on. The committee on: 
large fruits have examined the orchard of 
Mr. L., aud they report in their opinion the- 
application of the lime was the cause of growth 
of the trees, and without it the trees would 
have produced no fruit. 

As a contrary case, Mr. Emmor Roberts, 
having seen the success of Mr. L., decided to. 
treat his orchard to the same kind of a dres:~ 
ing, bat considering his trees to be very badiy 
off, and thinking that if the application of u 
little lime had produced such a change in one 
orchard, twice as much would do a great deal 
better, he decided to apply two shovelfuls of 
gas lime to each peach tree; and to make the 
effect more telling, he removed the earth from 
above the roots three inches deep, applied the 
lime and re-covered. His experience is some 
what different from Mr. L.’s. Every tree tnat 
treated so kindly is now dead. 


He used the very best gas lime, getting it 
fresh and not exposing it to the weather, 
thus preserving ‘all the effect for the trees. 
Now did the lime kill the trees or not? If so, 
did the application of one shovelful of lime 
benefit the other orchard? It is important. 
that these two points should be determined: 
positively, as on the preservation of the peach 
tree depends the profit of its culture in this 


State, where peaches have now become a second 
or third rate crop. 
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ONION GROUND---AUTUMNAL 
PREPARATION. 


In a recent number of the Iowa Homestead 

*C. A. 8S. of Dubuque, gives his practice in rais- 
‘ing onions. It is this:—Select the ground in 
vthe fall, and prepare it by manuring and plow- 
ing, working it till the soil is well mixed and 

«commingled with the manure to the depth of 
«eight or ten inches. Then roll or tramp the 
- ground hard, top-dress it with ashes and leave 
vit till the ensuing season. When the frost is 
~out in the spring, and the ground sufficiently 
«dry to work, rake it over with an iron tooth 
rrake to the depth of three or four inches, and 
yput in the seed. This is all the spring prepar- 
sation required. The most successful onion 
sgrower we ever saw managed pretty much in 
‘the way here recommended, though the fall 
yprepsration was omitted. ‘The onion beds 
‘were well manured, and the ground stirred to 
a good depth. It was then raked over and 
stramped down compactly. An onion planter 
with two iron shovel teeth, set apart the width 

-of the onion rows and handled like a hoe, was 
drawn across the beds and the seed dropped 

“in the furrows and covered an inch or there- 
abouts. The result was that the onions grew 

eupon the top of the ground—profuse in quan- 
tity and excellent in quality. We should think 
the Iowa plan of a fall preparatiou of the ground 
zan improvement. It is certainly worth a trial. 


‘THE FRAGRANCE OF PLANTS. 


BY WALTER ELDER, PHILADELPHIA. 





Whenee Comes Fragrance in the Blooms 
and Leaves of Plants? 


We think it comes from the composition of 
the sap of plants, as it is present and absent 
in all colors, and its very opposite is in many 
eolors. Of white blooms, those of Magnolia 
glauca and venusta are sweetly perfumed; 
those of Magnolia conspicua and double bloom- 
ing Cherry are scentless; those of Privet and 
nearly all species of Philadelphus are fragrant 
‘while those of Deutzia, Viburnam and Spivera 
prunifolia and Reevesii are inodorous. Those of 
White Lily, White Narcissus and Sweet Alys 
sum are sweet scented; those of white Crocus, 
Snowdrop and white Candytuft are without 
-smell; those of all the Gardenias are highly 
verfumed; those of white Camellias are scent- 
less; those of white Horse Daisy have no 
:amell; those of Wild Chamomile common ‘dog 
efeunel’) have a strong, detestable effluvia. 

















Of yellow blooms those of Barberry, Wall- 
flower, Musk plants and yellow Nasturtium 
are fragrant; those of Kerria Forsythia are 
inodorous; and those of African and French 
Marigolds have a heavy, offensive effluvia; those 
of Cowslip and Primrose in English pastures 
are sweetly perfumed; those of yellow Ran- 
unculus and St. Johnsworth in American 
pastures have loathsome efflavias; those of Olea 
fragrans and the night smelling Jasmine are 
of a greenish yellow and very sweet scented; 
those of the European Linden tree are of a 
greenish yellow and sweetly perfumed; those 
of the Ailanthus are of the same color, and 
their effluvia is disgusting. 

The blossom of the English Hawthorn is 
very sweetly perfumed; that of the American 
Hawthorn is scentless, both are white; Migno- 
netie and Grape-vines have green blooms very 
odoriferous; Calycanthus flowers are brown 
and fragrant,so are the leaves and stems; Sweet 
brier with pink blooms is wholly sweet scented; 
tho blue sweet Violet is more fragrant than 
the white Violet; and the light colored blooms 
of Heliotropium are sweeter perfumed than 
the blues; Epegsea repens is sweet scented, 
and the white Anemone growiog beside it in 
the woods is inodorous; Daphne odora and 
Chinese Honeysuckle have purple and white 
blooms, and both are extremely odoriferous 
the white Jasmines are the most fragrant of 
their genus, so is the Clematis fammula, also 
with white blooms. Rose blooms of all col- 
ors are fragrant, so are those of Hyacinth and 
Gillyflower and yet Camellia, Crysanthe- 
mum, Dahlia, &c., have blooms of as many 
colors, and all are scentiess; the purple blooms 
of Lilac are as fragrant as the white; Wisteria 
sinensis and frutescens are nearly alike in. form 
and color, the former is sweet scented, and the 
latter bas no smell. 


Of fragrant foliage, the American Arborvite 
is the only epecies of its genus that has sweet 
scented leaves; so it is with the English Walnut 
tree; the leaves of Artemesia (Southern Wood,) 
Aloysia citriodora and Cinnamomam verus and 
camphora &re very fragrant; and of Geraniums 
the leaves of Apple and Rose scented, Nutmeg, 
Penoyroyal and Lemon scented are perfumed ; 
Monardia, Balm, Mint and Thyme have all 
fragrant leaves; Brugmansia, Clerodendron and 
Rue have leaves of repulsive eflluvias. 


In planting a flower bed, or embellishing 
a pleasure ground, or stocking a greenhouse 
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or hothouse, or making up a bogquet, care 
should be taken to mix fragrance along with 
beauty. In all ornamental garden work, fra- 
grance should accompany beauty everywhere, 
for then the beantiful looks more lovely, and 
is more enchanting where the surrounding at- 
mosphere is richly perfumed with fragrance. 
Thus, fragrance like virtae imparts grace to 
beauty, and we love it the more. The pleasant 
perfames of Carnation and Picotee Pinks 
give greater luster to sweet William and Col- 
umbine; the sweet odors of genus Narcissus 
make the fine markings of Tulips more fascin 
ating. The fragrance of Orange and Lemon 
tree blooms add additional charms to those 
of Calceolaria and Pelargonium.— Gardener's 
Monthly. 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
GRAPE TALK. 


A Friend in Central Pa. writes:—As to 
Telegraph and Christine grape vines although 
they resemble each other somewhat in foliage, I 
find the fruit quite different. The Telegraph 
bunches are much smaller, very compact, sea- 
son earlier, quality better. Blood’s Red and 
Black ripen about the same time, last of Aug 
here; in quality but little difference both too 
foxy, though possibly the Black is rather the 
best. 

And now in regard to these grape vines 
growing near me practically in water yet so 
productive and healthy. Most of the vives are 
planted along the water say 2 feet from the 
stream—three or four are close around the spring, 
water of course underneath and the soil con- 
stantly trodden. All the vines have a constant, 
stream running fast and most of the roots un- 
der water! Oope of the vines in particular is 
surrounded with water and no root can reach 
dry ground except by passing through that sat- 
urated ground at least 15 or 20 fect. ‘That 
vine which is most under water has the largest 


bunches and is the most healthy of all, if there . 


be any difference where all seem perieetly 
healthy—no mildew or rot on them. The same 
man has some vines on dry ground and pretty 
much used up by the. mildew. I should have 
added that the soil is of a sandy, gravelly or 
rocky mixture, covered with heavy grass; sod 
that has never been disturbed by plow or spade 
and the sole cultivation it gets is to mow off 
the grass 2 or 3 times annually. 

The trellis is some eight or nine feet high, 





every year covered with healthy foliage and? 
plenty of the finest Isabella, Catawba and: 
Concord fruit. I myself have three Concord 
vines of some 10 or 12 years growth; two of. 
them stand where the roots can reach water 
and these two vines are far healthier, bear- 
better frait and twice as much as the other~ 
growing on dry ground though trenched 24.ft. - 
deep. I am fully satisfied that the Labrusea or- 
Fox family of grapes do best when the roots: 
can reach water—and the next best thing fore 
grapes, paradoxical as it may seem, is a very? 
dry season because it keeps the foliage healthy. 
Artificial shelter, as a capping over the vines tow 
shed off the wet, seems to answer very much» 
the same purpose. 

There is here a fair crop of apples, a few 
pears, peaches and plums, but grapes are a 
worse failure thao last year. The miidew at 
tacked the vines so early, the leaves dropped 
in June, hence a very poor growth of healthy; 
wood for fruit next year.” 


Bloomington, Ill. F. K. Paornrx= 





THE CULTURE OF BULBS. 





The treatment of Balbs is so simple, and the» 
results so satisfactory, that it seems exceeding: 
strange that they are not far more cultivated?. 
Not in one garden in a thousand, even, of thoses 
of some pretentions, do we see even a dozera 
good Tulips, aud those, who invest «a dollar, or 
two ion good hardy Bulbs are pretty sure. tas 
eclipse all their neighbors. Some care and’ 
skill are often required to, cause flower seed toa 
germinate, but with a little care in fitting thes 
soil, sod ip obtaining sound Balbs of fine vari-- 


j eties, and the most gratifying results are almosta 


certain with hardy Bulbs. ‘The lack of atter~- 
tion to the culture of Balbs is partly from ¢ : 
mistaken idea of the great care and skill nee 
sary to proper culture; and this impression is “ 
strengthened by many writers on the sahject, . 
who seem to think there is great show of wis. 
dom in reccommending the miost “difficult ang 
complicated methods. On’ this subject, many~ 
and perplexing are the ‘directions fivea' ih the 
books for the preparation of the soil for tubers 
and bulbs, as’ thodgh it were a matter’ requir- 
ing the greatest skill and precision; but we are 
pleased to state to the lovers’ of flowers, who- 
have little leisure time and but limited means, 
that good flowers can always be grown without 
this labor and care.’ Those’ who have been digs. 
couraged with the formidable: array ‘of dirags. 
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tions, which only a professional florist could 
practise, need not despair; the gay Crocus, the 
fragrant Hyacinth, the brilliant, dashing Tulip, 
can be grown, and well grown, by any amateur 
—by any farmer’s wife or daughter—and may 
decorate every humble cottage garden. A rod 
or two of ground, a little taste, and some at 
tention to the simple directions given, is all 
that is needed to ensure succees. 

The greatest obstacle to success is the difli- 
eulty of obtaining sound Bulbs of good varie- 
ties. ‘Tue Bulbs grown in Holland, a century 
of experience, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, has proved to be far superior to any pro- 
duved.in any part of the world, The efforts of 
fierists in other countries to compete with 
those of Holland have been failures; hence, 
Hyacioths, &., are known the world over as 
Dutch Bulbs. Owing to this exclusiveness of 
the trade, first class Bulbs have been always 
held at high prices; and hence there has been 
a great temptation to import those of inferior 
quality, on account of their cheapness, and to 
sell those grown in this country or flowered 
here until almost worthless. 

Another reason why Bulbs are not more cul- 
tivated, is tbat they must be planted jn the au- 
tumn, and the majority of amatuer gardeners 
do not wake up to the importance of provid- 
tng plants for their gardens until spring is 
pretty well advanced; and then, when many of 
the bulbous plants are in fall flower, and should 
not be moved, often send their orders. . Those 
who wish a show of bulbous flowers in the 
spring, must make their selection, prepare the 
ground, and plant in the autemn. 


Any fair garden soil will grow Bulbs well; 
‘but it must be well drained, so that the water 
will not lie on the surface for any length of 
time, or the Bulbs will be likely to rot. If the 
soil is poor, enrich it with well rotted stable 
manure, or with surface earth from the woods. 

Cow manure is excellent for Bulbs) Manure 
should be mixed thoroughly with the soil; and 
if the ground is stiff and the manure fresh, it is 
well to put a little sand around each Bulb at 
planting. 

The soil should be dug deep; and if stiff 
from too much clay, an addition of leafmold 
scraped from the woods, or a liberal dressing 
of sand will be of great benefit. A free use of 
cow manure and sand will always produce 
good flowers. The most important point of 
all, however is thorough drainage; and if this 








is not neglected, success isalmost certain. Af- 
ter planting, and before winter sets in, cover 
the beds with a good dressing of leaves—say 
five or six inches in depth, or more. Over 
these throw a little brush, or boards, to pre- 
vent blowing off. If leaves cannot be obtained 
readily, coarse manure will answer. In the 
spring, as soon as hard frests are over, rake off 
the covering. Nothing more is required ex- 
cept to destroy the weeds as fast as they ap- 
pear. 

As a general rule, beds should be made so 
small that the weeds can be destroyed and the 
ground kept mellow without walking among 
the plants. Any breaking or wounding of the 
leaves causes injury to the bulbs, but the flow- 
ers can be cut at pleasure, and all should be 
removed as soon as they fade. In no case al- 
low seed to form. ‘The roots of the Hyacinth» 
are annual, and they can therefore be removed 
without producing any check. Tulips and Cro- 
cuses flower but once, aud new bulbs are pro- 
duced for flowering the next season; success 
the next season therefore depends upon the 
prodaction of good bulbs the present year, 
The roots of Lilias are not the annual, and, 
though they throw out new roots readily, do 
not always flower freely the first season planted 
as after they become established. 

If the simple directions we have given are 
followed, and good Bulbs planted, the cultiva- 
tor will not only succeed, but will be astonish- 
ed at the wonderful results of a little labor 
and expense. Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 





Tue Aerie Cror.—In most parts of Ohio, 
the apple crop this year is a good one. From 
Ricblaad and that portion of the State large lots 
are being shipped east. The Zanesville T'imes 
says that “the yield of apples this season is by 
far the finest knowd here for years. Our mar- 
ket, and groceries, are filled with splendid 
specimens of every variety. Fall apples, such 
as will not keep through the winter, are offered 
from forty cents up to sixty.” The editor 
urges upon“his rural readers the propriety of 
putting up a full supply of apple batter, so 
that when butter gets beyond all reason in 
price this pleasant substitute may be resorted 
to. 





Certain families are poor in all their ramifi- 
cations. Like antimony, they have no chemical 
affinity with gold, however much they might 
wish it. 
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The Agricultural Department. 








For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator, 


THE POTATO ROT, 


Its Cause, How to Prevent it, and How to 
Arrest it After it Begins to Develop. 








Having potatos in my garden that were af- 
fected with rot I was induced to investigate the 
‘ject. From the odor of the diseased pota- 

I came to the conclusion that the destruc- 
tion was caused by acetic fermentation. And 
finding all the affected potatos with white specks 
or excrescenses upon them, I examiced these 
specks with a microscope and found them to 

consist of fangi; I then removed some of them 
with the point of my knife, with as little of the 
skin as I could, without injury to the root of 

the fungus, and put a part of them in a vial 
with sweetened water, some in an other with 
starch and water, and set them away in a room 
without fire. Those in the sweetened water 
grew right along, and are still growing, and the 
water has become thick with them; instead of 
retaining the ‘color they had when taken from 
the potato, they have the color of the brown 
sugar with which they were sweetened. Those 
in the starch and water died at once. This 
proves that the fungus feeds and lives on the 
sugar in the potato, hence the acetic fermenta- 
tion. 

In accordance with the laws of vegetation 
the cryptogamic plants never seize on the 
phentogamic while the latter is growing, and if 
the growth is not arrested by extraneous causes 
not till after full maturity. I found in all cases, 
without exception, and without regard to 
where grown or what variety, that the finest 
and best matured were the first to rot, 

We are all familiar with the fangi called mil- 
dew, or mold, and also that it requires a damp, 
warm place to make it ;..w, and that by dry- 
ing the article on which 1. is growiog it will die, 
And all who have ever gathered the edible 
mushroom know that when it is the time of 
year for them to damp, a warm night will bring 
them up by thousands; whereas on a cool, dry 
night they don’t grow. The same laws govern 
and induce the growth of the potato mushroom 
as that of the mildew and edible mushroom. I 

‘have experimented witlf potatos in all stages of 
the rot, fiom the time that the fungus conld 
not be seen without a glass until its work was 
fally done, and have not failed in one instance 





in ariesting the rot, whea there was any portion 
of the potato still sound, by simply drying the 
potato. The affected parts, that is where the 
potato had in places become soft and mushy, 
dried up aud turned black and became hard, 
producing what was heretofore called dry-rot, 
(dry-rot simply means rot stopped,) the balance 
of the potato will remain good, and may be 
used for seed the next year. Until the fangus 
has penetrated through the skin it does not af- 
feet the potato so as to render it unfit for edible 
purposes. 

{ have taken potatos that the fungus has de- 
veloped itself upon, and cut them in two, 
washed one end, put them in a dry room, left 
the others in a damp place, the washed ones did 
not rot, the others did. I have taken others 
where the fungus was equally developed, washed 
some, tried others without washing, and put 
them away together, and they kept equally well, 
whilst others of the same specimen were left in 
a damp situation and they all rotted. I have 
taken others that had no indications of rot or 
fangus about them, laid them on the floor of a 
warm damp cellar and covered them with old 
carpet; by the fifth day the fungus had develop- 
ed itself; I then took part of them, laid them in 
the sun and in an hour the fungus was entirely 
dead and you cou!d not have told there had ever 
been fangus upon them except by the pits in 
the skin caused by the growth of the fungi. 
The others were left as first placed and on the 
seventh day they were so badly rotted as to ren- 
der them unfit for edible purposes. 

Now if these facts and experiments establish 
any thing, they establish this: that if potatos 
are dug as soon as they mature and are putaway 
dry in a cool, dry place, there will be no rot, 
but if left in the ground; and if there should 
come weather that will induce the growth of 
the potato fungus, rot will follow; or if when 
dug even before the rot commences they are 
placed in a warm damp place, rot may be ex- 
pected, and also if after rot has commenced if 
they are well dried the rot will cease. It is 
easy to tell when the potato is matured by the 
top. ‘I'he top never dies except from some ex-. 
traneous cause, until it has performed the fune- 
tion for which it was intended, that is the pro- 
duction and perfection of the tuber, that being 
done it dies of its own accord, whether this is 
in August or October; therefore as soon’as the 
tops begin to die of their own accord, the po- 
tatoes ought to be dug and cared for. 

Always bearing in mind that the fungus, if 
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b left to itself and all things being favorable, does 
«its work with frightful rapidity, destroying in a 
few days what it has cost the labor of a whole 
t season to produce, Therefore keep a watch for 
+ it, and as soon as you see it nip it in the bud by 
«digging them, drying them and keeping them 
win a dry, cool place, or if after they are housed 
‘by drying them immediately. I have heard 
; persons contend that if the rot commenced be- 
+ fore the potatos were dug it was better to leave 
‘them in the ground. This isa mistake, and if 
smature does not stop the rot by cold, dry 
«weather, when you go to dig them you will find 
«none but such as you would throw out if you 
~were assorting them for market. Dig them, dry 
vthem, keep them dry and cool and rot is con- 
wquered. M. Gaston. 
Guernsey Co., Oct., 1866. 





“TO CULTIVATE A PEAT BOG. 


My attention was more than 30 years ago 
directed to this substance from the existence of 
a deposit of peat of considerable extent up- 
-on a tract of land, then recently purchased, 
and I sought for information in regard to it ia 
such scientific works as were within my reach, 
in number not altogether insignificant. 1 won- 
dered much, however, at the meagerness of 
the facts recorded in popular scientific works 
in regard to a substance so profusely distributed 
-over the temperate regions of the globe. 
That a substance composed so largely of 
organic matter and go bountifully supplied by 
ature, should remain forever almost entirely 
vaseless — for its limited use heretofore can 
‘scarcely be taken into account—seemed to me 
mot to be in harmony with the law which ap- 
parently governs the relationship of our race 
‘with the material world; I was, therefore, 
prepared td rejoice at the awakening of a popu- 
lar interest on the subject; and I ardently hope 
that the efforts of the ingenious men who have 
invented modes and machinery for utilizing 
this substance may be crowned with success, 
The peat deposit to which I have referred is 
variable in depth, thin at the margin and in- 
creasing in depth toward the centre of the 
basin. In running the main ditch through 
‘the middle of the tract and toward the upper 
-end of it, bottom has been reached, in some 
places, at the depth of from 10 to 12 feet, and 
in others at the same depth, the bottom was 
not reached. In such places a pole may be 
cthrust down to a great depth, but I do not 





agree with the writer of the article in your 
paper, that dependence can be placed in the 
accuracy of this test as regards depth, for a 
pole will penetrate into the soft earth which 
underlies the peat as easily as into the peat 
itself. 

The peat formation is underlaid to a con- 
siderable extent by a deposit of shell marl, 
varying in color and character from a pure 
white, composed almost entirely of fossil shells, 
to a light blue, in which the shells are ys 
with clay andsand. This substance, as is@vell 
known, is a valuable fertilizer. 


In composition, the peat is variable; the 
more solid portions near the bottom being 
not quite so compact as some of the character 
mentioned by your correspondent, while that 
composing the upper strata is, I should jadge, 
less fibrous in structure than that described 
by him as obtained from near the surface of 
other bogs. 


About five years ago, I commenced the im 
provement of this boggy tract for agricultural 
purposes, and have been engaged in the work, 
when work was possible upon it, ever since. 
The ditching and clearing and grubbling the 
surface to prepare it for the plow, were diffi- 
cult and tedious operations, and the plowing 
scarcely less so, from the toughness of the 
sward and the yielding of the surface to the 
weight of the teams employed in the work. 
By patient manual application, the preparatory 
work was accomplished, and by the attachment 
of a crane to the nozzle of the plew ena- 
bling both of the horses or oxen eomposing the 
team to walk on the undisturbed sward, the 
latter difficulty was finally overcome. For 
three years past a portion of the surface has 
been cultivated, the quantity increasing each 
year until the present, when the whole surface 
has been finally brought under subjection. 
The yield of grass and potatoes from the 
portions heretofore cultivated was very great, 
and the potatoes in size were remarkably large. 
The appearance of the growing crop, which 
this season inclades Indian cern, is much finer 
than that growing upon the richest of the 
adjoining uplands. 

By deeply cutting the springs which sur- 
round the basin containing the bog, I have 
intercepted, to a great extent, the flow of 
water which formerly percolated through it se 
that but little cross drainage is required, and 
the bog is rapidly settling and increasing in 
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density, so that teams can now be driven safely 
over nearly the whole surface, and in avother 
year, I have little doubt that what was lately 
an impassable morass will have assumed the 
consistency and firmness of ordinary intervale. 
—Gor. N.Y. Tribune. 





THE COST OF A STINK. 


any farmers have an affectionate liking for 
astink. They imagine that a pungent stench 
given off by dung heap, is a sure sign of 
goodness and strength in the manure, and in 
fact they estimate its value very much by the 
sense of smell. “Ike Marvel” hits off this 
idea very well in his well-written book, “My 
Farm of Edgewood,” where he makes “Nathan,” 
one of his characters, deliver himself of the 
following opinions, in conversation with a 
scientific gentleman: “Guess its all right; 
smells pooty good, doan’t it?” “Yes, but don’t 
you lose something in the smell?” “Wall, d’n 
know;—kinder hard to bottle mach of a smell 
aint it?” “But why don’t yon compost it; 
pack up your long manure with tarf and muck 
so that they will absorb the ammonia?” “The 
what?” “Ammonia; precisely what makes 
guano act so quickly.” “Ammonia, is it? 
Wall,—guanner has a pooty good smell tew; 
my opinien is that manure ought to have a 
pooty strong smell, or it aint good for nuthin!” 

The stench arising from manure is occasion- 
ed by the escape either of carbonate of am- 
monia, or sulphuretted hydrogen,—or both. 
These gases are valuabie for their fertilizing 
properties, and they are at the same time in- 
jurious and poisonous to animal health and |ife, 
especially the sulphuretted hydrogen. It not 
only emits a very disagreeable odor, bat is 
most pernicious to human health. It has even 
been known to cause death. 

Who shall estimate the cost to a farmer of 
the stink which at-once wastes valuable manure 
and injures the health of the catule and haman 
beings that are forced to inhale it? It would 
perhaps be practicable to make an approximate 
estimate of the money value of the ammonia 
that escapes. An ounce of carbonate of am- 
monia may be bought of a druggist for afew 
cents, Placed ona plate before a fire, it will, 
if pure, evaporate in ten or fifteen minutes, 
This'may give some distant notion of whatis 
being lost, hour after hour, as the sun lets down 
his rays on the manure heap, stables and sheds 
in the warm weather of spring and summer. 
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Even in winter the loss is very great. An Eng- 
lish writer, referring to this matter, observes:. 
“If a farmer will take one half of the food,. 
the loss of his cattle, the amount of - his far- 
rier’s bill, and to these add the cost of ‘med- 
icine and attendance,’ rendered necessary. by 
the sickness of himself, his wife, and his family 
and divide the gross amount by two, after ad- 
ding about 25 per cent. for loss of time and 
labor, he will arrive at something. like the 
cost of this waste,” me q 

There is no excuse for this extravagance, 
because it is so easily prevented. The free 
use of gypsum, muck, and other absorbents 
about. stabling and manure-heaps, will prevent 
waste, and conserve health. In view of a 
probable visitation of cholera the coming sea- 
son, the cost of a stink may be terrible. Not 
only in towns and cities, where large- nambers 
of persons are collected, but even in country 
places and on every farm, this nuisance ought 
to be abated, and every possible precaution 
taken for the maintenance of the public 
health.—Canada Farmer. 





MANAGEMENT OF WOOD LOTS. 


The wood lot diminishes ia size and not up. 
frequently disappears altogether from the farm. _ 
Thus far there seems generally to be adopted: 
but little system in its management, and few 
owners of a wood lot have any idea of the- 
amount of the yearly increase of wood im 
their forests. That every farm should have a 
wood lot of some size will admit of no question ;: 
forests are almost one of the agricultural neces-- 
sities of any country, and being so, it is the> 
duty of every land owner to furnish a share: 
We will give a few hints on this subject. 

The wood lot should be fenced, so as to ex- 
clude all kinds of stock. Next asystem of 
regular catting should be introduced. It has 
been found by experiments that more wood 
will be prodaced during the first twenty years: 
of its growth than during the succeeding 
twenty years. Hence when the production of 
wood alone is the object in view, it is more 
profitable to cut over the land once in twenty 
or even fifteen years than to let it grow a lon- 
ger time. It has also been tolerably well as- 
certained that tbe annual growth: of wood per- 
acre on fertile land, ranges from a-eord.and ® 
half to two cords, daring the first fifteen or- 
twenty years, and if this estimate be correct,. 
one can readily calculate what’ amount: o¥ 
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wood land is needed to furnish farmers the 
requisite supply of fuel. 


Suppose a farmer burns thirty cords of - 


wood each year. If wellcared forand growo 
on fertile land, fifteen acres of forest will fur- 
nish that amount for an indefinite time. Cut 
one acre each year. Leave nothing standing 
but the undergrowth and thrifty saplings 
After two years thin out this acre, leaving 
only the best growth disposed at proper distance. 
In fifteen years the entire wood lot will have 
been cut over and you will have to commence 
on the first acre again. If this has increased at 
the rate of twocords per year, it will then fur- 
wish thirty cords. 

One can easily calculate the profit which 
may be derived from a wood lot thus managed. 
Estimating the wood to be worth five dollars 
per cord standing, it would amount to ove 
hundred and fifty dollars per acre. This snm 
divided by fifteen, the number of years re- 
quired to grow it, givea the profit per year. 
Ten dollars annual interest, without any labor, 
is not a bad return for an average acre of land. 
—Ex. 


BORING AND TILING WELLS. 





We learned at Chatsworth of a new method 
of well-making, by boring and tiling. The 
water is reached at a depth of about fifty to 
seventy feet. Immediately below the prairie 
soil commences a hard, tenacious, blue clay, 
considerably mixed with small pebbles, which 
reaches usually to the depth of fifty feet from 
the surface, where it strikes a hard pan of eight 
to ten feet thick, under which is the water, 
which seems to be the body that supplies the 
numerous crtesian wells in the neighborhood of 
Spring-creek, &c. 

A mechanic at Chatsworth has invented an 
augur to bore an eight inch hole. In the clay 
he can work very rapidly, often boring sixty 
feet in a day, but working much slower in the 
hard pan. On reaching the water strata, the 
tool is withdrawn and the hole is lined with 
eight inch drain-tile (six inch bore) by letting 
them down one after another to the bottom. 
This furnishes a mnch more durable lining than 
iron and much cheaper for the size. The water 
rises in the, wells frequently very near to the 
top and furnishes an inexhaustible supply.— 
Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





Of all earth-music which reaches furthest 
into Heaven, is the beating of a loving heart. 








Live Stock Bepartment. 


VERTIGO AND MEGRIMS. 








BY PROF, A. 8. COPEMAN, V. 8, 


The word megrims should, I think, be restrict-~ 
ed to that vertiginous affection only seen in 
horses at work, and when driven with a collar. 
Vertigo never shows itself in the stable or when 
the animal is ridden; even in harness it does not 
occur, if the animal is worked with a breast 
plate, and without a collar; some horses have 
such peculiarly shaped necks as to require a 
special kind of collar to prevent attacks of this 
affection. Hot weather, exertion, pulling heavy 
loads up steep inclines may aggravate but they 
cannot induce vertigo. Now there can be little 
doubt that a tight fitting colar may produce a 
temporary check to the flow of blood either 
JSrom or to the head in any animal; now there 
are horses not easily fitted with an ordinary col- 
lar, 80 as to avoid pressure on the blood vessels 
of the neck, and in pulling hard these are ob- 
stracted and induce vertigo. 

The symptoms of an ordinary attack of ver- 
tigo are as follows:—The horse suddenly stops, 
shakes or nods his head, and eahibits evident 
giddiness, and half unconsciousness. The pupil 
of the eye is dilated and vision suspended dur- 
ing the severe period of the paroxysm. In a 
minute or two this will pass over, and the horse 
will go on again as if nothing bad happened. 
Occasionally, however, the attack assumes an- 
other phase. He will fall without the slightest 
warning, or suddenly run round once or twice 
and then fall, and lie in a state of complete in- 
sensibility, or struggle with the utmost violence. 
In five or ten minutes he will begin gradually to 








come to hinself, get up and proceed on his 
journey, yet somewhat dall and evidently more 
or less exhausted, Sometimes the symptoms 
are of a still more violent character—the horse 
suddenly commences shaking his head, he rushes 
forward heedlessly and throws himself violently 
to the ground, his muscles twitching as if death 
was imminent. Here again in a short time the 
delirium and stupor ceases, on the circulation 
being re-established. 

Treatment:—At the moment of attack the 
driver or apy one at band, should loosen the 
check rein; ease the collar, soothe and steady 
the animal, if be has kept his feet, until he re- 
covers, when he may pursue his journey as slow 
as circumstances will permit, for it is, of course, 
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unsafe to continue working the animal without 
first changing his collar. If driven, release him 
from the harness, &c.; if water be at hand, 
pour some on his head. Such attacks have 
been wrongly attributed to inflammation of the 
brain, and grooms, and horsemen generally, are 
ready to jag his mouth or stick him in the 
lampas, in order to draw blood, or to bleed from 
any accessible vein or artery. Many cases of 
vertigo have been called megrims, though the 
staggering may only be a symptom of tumor in 
the brain or other organic disease, 

The cases of vertigo seen in saddle horsese— 
or which occur at intervals in the stable, are 
due invariably to organic lesion, and should 
not be confounded with that very simple and 
preventable series of symptoms observed in 
horses from being unable to wear tight or badly 
fitting collars. As the vertigo is due to either 
malformation of the horse’s neck, or the manner 
ia which the collar rests on it, the best way to 
relieve him, is to puton a proper collar. I need 
hardly say these symptoms are iadicative of in- 
ternal hemorrhage, a case in which perfect 
quietude is imperatively demanded. 

On the other hand if yon have no reason to 
doubt the true character of the attack, place 
your patient, if possible, in a roomy box stall, 
upon a good bed of dry straw, with his head 
slightly elevated; administer a mild cathartic, 
apply cold to the head, and above all, enjoin 
quietude. Should the skin be cold, put over 
him warm blankets. If he rally from the shock, 
endeavor to support the economy by generous 
diet, diffasable stimulants—vegetable or tonic 
— these constitute the chief treatment. 

It has been wisely said that in the treatment 
of disease it is just as important to know what 
not to dd as to know what to do. Remember, 
do not have recourse to blistering the poll or 
apply local stimulants to the spine, at the risk 
of doing harm by causing general excitement — 
Turf, Field & Farm. 





Sweritep Jaw in Sueer.—Mr. Wu. Lona 
made inquiry in the Farmer of Sept. 15th, how 
to cure the above named disorder. Mr. Davin 
L. Lane of Huntington, an old and experienced 
farmer, states it can be effectually cured by 
rubbing the jaw and cheek inside the mouth, 
and also beneath the tongue, with eqnal parts 
of salt and alum. Mr, Lana says he bas used 
this remedy on his own flock for swelled jaw 
and never failed to perform a quick and perfect 
cure. Gro. E. Buakeves. 





MANAGEMENT OF FARM HORSES 


There is no animal with which we are ac- 
quainted that in proportion to its bulk has so 
small a stomach as the horse; for the stomach 
of an ordinary sized man is capable of con- 
taloiog three quarts of water, while that of an 
average sized horse, whose weight in propore 
tion to that of the man is ten to one, will 
searcely contain three gallons, or four times 
that of the man, and although the stomach of 
the animal has the property of accommoda- 
ting itself within certain limits to the qaantity 
of food it contains, From this it is obvious 
that the horse requires to be fed in limited © 
quantities at short intervals; the bulk and de- 
mand to supply the natural waste of the animal 
require a large consimption of food to keep 
up and support the frame. 

The digestive organs of the horse are more 
powerfal and quick than those of most of our 
domestic animals, otherwise life could never be 
sustained. The limited capacity of the stom- 
ach explains the necessity fur using food con- 
taining the necessary elements of nutrition in 
the most concentrated form; otherwise the or- 
gans of digestion will be over-taxed, the animal 
suffers in health, and is unable satisfactorily to 
accomplish the labor required of it. 


Horses tat are regularly at work should be 
regularly fed. When the food is given in a 
properly prepared state, they do not require so 
long a time as many imagine to satisfy their 
wants; it is only when the food is unprepared 
and of inferior quality that the horsekeeper re- 
quires to bait them for two or three hours, 
We have seen old wagoners, who took a pride 
in their team, spend half the night along with 
them, begining to feed them as early as two 
o'clock of a winter’s morning and continue till 
daylight. They, always begin to give the 
worst food first and in small quantities of not 
more than a double handful at a time, improve 
ing the quantity as the appetite became sa- 
tiated. . 

The food should be properly prepared; that 
is, all corn of whatever kind should be bruised, 
and the hay or straw cut into chaff and bruised 
corn should be thoroughly mixed together 
with a sufficient quantity of water to cause 
their adherence; this not only prevents waste 
but is more palatable, and also assists the or- 
gans of digestion and assimilation. 

Horses, if sufficiently and regularly fed, will 
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undergo the usual routine of the labor of the 
farm from nine to ten bours a day without 
showing any symptoms of distress; yet they 
should not go longer than six hours without 
food, if, as is sometimes the case, some part of 
the occupation lies at some distance from the 
farm yard. When this is the case much time 
is lost during the short days of winter when 
the horses are taken home to bait. At noon if 
economy of time and health of the animals are 
studied, nose bags should be used and the ani- 
mals baited in the field. Four lbs. of corn 
mixed with a small quantity of chaff will be 
quite enough and will require only a short stop- 
page to enable them to consume that quantity. 
They will then be refreshed and fit to resume 
their labors, and when the day’s work is fin- 
ished will return to the stable in much better 
spirits than if they had been worked for eight 
or nine hours without food or water, in this 
case they returnjjaded and faint, often refusing 
their food, or in some cases devouring it rapid- 
ly to the injury of their health, or the diges- 
tive organs fail to assimilate the nutriment con- 


tained in the food. 

In some parts of the north, cooked food, 
consisting priccipatly of potatees, or turnips, 
given in a sloppy state, is often mixed with 
wheat or oat chaff. Although horses fed in 
this way often look sleek and well in their 
coats, the great quantity of water taken into 
the system is injurious to health, because it en- 
tails u greater amount of labor on some of the 
organs of the body. 

Cart horses often suffer from spasmodic colic 
or gripes, when confined exclusively to eut chaff 
and corn. During the spring months they are 
peculiarly liable to an attack. The symptoms 
are a restless pawing of the ground, and some- 
times striking the belly with the hind fret. 
The animal if at liberty will be anxious to lie 
down and rollon its back. Costiveness and re 
tention of food in the stomach are the prevail- 
ing cause of the malady. If neglected inflam- 
mation of the intestines soon takes place, 
which generally terminates fatally. A quart of 
yeast we have found the safest and best remedy. 
If the first quart does not operate within six 
eight hours we generally repeat the dose, at 
the same time administering hot clysters com- 
posed of salt and water with a small quantity 
of lard. The best preventive is the free use of 
bran in the food, or a small quantity of linseed 
cake—say one pound per day—will be a safe- 
guard in all cases of colic—Mark Lane Ex. 
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FATTENING STOCK IN AUTUMN, 





Sheep or cattle that are intended for the 
butcher, either late in the fall.or during the 
winter, should be pushed with grain while 
they are eating grass in the month of October 
and November. It is economy to do this. 
And more flesh and fat can be laid.on with 
one bushel of corn during these months than 
in cold winter weather with dry hay, instead 
of grass, for the balance of the food. What 
is gained at this time of year can be cheaply 
kept until the period of marketing arrives, 

Fattening stock frequently suffers and de- 
clines in weight and condition for lack of suf- 
ficient food duriag the seven or eight weeks 
preceding the time of yarding or stabling for 
the winter. Grass is neither so nutritious nor 
plentifal as itshould be for their good; pastures 
get bare very quick because there is no growth 
to replace what is eaten. The winter weather 
constantly increasing in severity as winter ap- 
proaches, sharpens the appetite of the ani- 
mals, which on the frost-bitten grass they are 
scarcely able to satisfy. They are consequently 
restless; they take much exercise, and their 
coats lose their smooth, glossy appearance. 
They want richer food. If it is not given they 
will shrink a great deal when changed on to 
hay, and it will take a month or two of winter 
feeding to bring them to the*same weight 
they had on full grass. 

No matter how abundant the grass may be 
at the period in the autumn we have indicated, 
it will pay richly to feed !grains. Sheep will 
lay on fat wonderfully fast with some grain at 
this time, and they will go into the yards with- 
out shrinking, and be far in advance bY the 
first of January of those that have had the 
same amount of grain, but have eaten it wholly 
in the yards and with dry fedder. 


A flock of wethers might hardly hold their 
own during the last sixty days of pasturing on 
ordinary grass without other feed, with a 
certainty of, shrinking and remaining stationary 
for some weeks when yarded and put on dry 
food; but if a half bushel of corn per head 
were given them during this time and under 
these conditions they would each gain at least 
fifteen pounds on it. Every feeder can figure 
the cost of the grain and the price of the 
mutton and satisfy himself whether such feed- 
ing would be a paying operation. — Rural 
IV. Yorker. 


BLOODY MURRAIN IN CATTLE. 


A subscriber writing from Richland County, 
who has suffered from bloody murrain among 
his cattle, desires us to publish a remedy for 
this disease. Bloody murrain is mostly to be 
met with in a newish country, where the herb- 
age is rank and the water foul, and generally 
attacks cattle in high flesh. ‘To avoid this 
trouble, the cattle should be fed wood ashes in 
their salt. It is well to keep this mixture in 
some place in the pasture where the cattle can 
go and lick as often as they like. A hole chip- 
ped in the top of a log, is a good receptacle 
for holding the salt and ashes. If the hole is 
smeared with hot pine tar, before putting in 
the salt, it will be all the better. We adopted 
this practise during our farmer days in Ashta- 
bula Co. thirty years ago. 

When an animal is violently attacked with 
bloody murrain there is more than an even 
chance it will die. We have known the fol- 
lowing remedy used with success, when the an- 
imal was not past eating: Feed in a slop of 
meal, a table spoonful of pulverized roll brim- 
stone; repeat at intervals of a few hours. 

If the animal will not eat or drink of its 
own accord, a drench may be made of two- 
thirds of a tea cup of pulverized copperas in a 
junk bottle part fuil of lukewarm water; shake 
well to dissolve the copperas and pour it down 
the animal’s throat in the usual way of admin- 
istering a drench. 

We have also known of cures performed by 
the following mixture: Half table spoonful 
pulverized barnt alum, two spoonfalls pulver- 
ized saltpetre, one pint of yeast or one quart 
of sour buttermilk. Put these in a bottle, 
shake well, then drench as above. Move the 
animal gently for fifteen minutes, and if the 
physic does not work within a reasonable time, 
repeat the dose. 





EARTH FOR POULTRY HOUSE. 


The employment of dry, pulverized earth as 
the means of deodorizing poultry houses, ap- 
pears to be worthy of more attentiod than it 
has hitherto received. The fact that from 400 
to 500 fowls can by its aid be kept in one 
building together, with less smell than is to be 
found in any ordinany fowl-house, capable of 
accommodating a dozen chickens, is very cop- 
clusive as to its efficacy. In the building of 
the National Poultry Company, where this 
pact has been ascertained, seven or eight fowls 
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ment, twelve feet by 
three feet, and yet there is no smell or trace 
of moisture. 

Mr. Grevelin informs us that if a much larg- 
er number are put into each ran the ground be- 
comes moist, ceases to deodorize, and the birds 
become at once unhealthy. It should be sta- 
ted that the droppings that fall from the perch- 
es at night are removed from the runs next 
morning, and that the dry earth only receives 
the manure that falls through the day; this has 
its moisture absorbed so speedily by the earth 
that it at once becomes pulverized, mixes 
with the soil and ceases to smell. So power- 
ful is the deodorizing effect of the earth that 
it does not require to be renewed in the runs 
for many weeks together. 

It appears a question how far this system 
may or may not be extended. It is applica- 
ble to private poultry houses? Can it be use- 
fully employed at poultry shows? Would it 
answer in places where it is requisite to keep 
birds in close congnement? Can it be advan- 
tageously used in our zoological gardens?— 
The employment of earth closets as a means of 
deodorizing that which would otherwise be- 
come offensive sewage is well known, and we 
have no doubt that many of our “feathered 
friends” might be greatly benefitted by an exten- 
sion of the system that has been so successful- 
ly inaugurated at Bromley.—London Field. 





CISTERN FILTER. 





Joun J. Boorn, Pittsburg, Pa. says: “I am 
a bricklayer, and I have built a great many 
cisterns. In putting a filter into a cistern, I 
build no more than 24 inches wall, that is a wall 
built with brick on edge: and if the bricks 
are a little wet, and built carefully in a close 
joint, of good cement, with the joints pointed 
ou both sides, I defy any amount of pressure 
that can be in a cistern to knock it down. I 
have built cisterns 12x11, and built this kind 
of a filter in them, and they are as good to 
day as the day I built them. I tell youit 
will take a sledge-hammer to batter them down. 
It is a great deal cheaper than a 44 or 9-inch 
wall, wiil last as long, and answers the purpose 
quite as well. But in place of the salmon 
brick, as 8. R. recommends, I take hard 
straight, sandy paving brick, not so hard as 
to be melted together, but paving brick; build 
it carefully with good water cement, and you 
will have a good filter.” 
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The Apiary 


BEES IN AUTUMN. 








BY MRS. E. 8. TUPPER, OF IOWA. 


In this locality bees have done little since 
July, 25th. What few good honey days they 
have had, have not balanced the consumption 
when they have been confined by cold, wet 
storms. It is not usual for honey to be secreted 
after frost, but this season, since the pleasant, 
warm days have come again, I find my bees 
gather great quantities of pollen and honey, the 
latter principally from golden rod I think, 
though I see them often on the white clover 
blossoms which the rains have made abundant 
and the frost does not seem to kill. 

This “run” of honey will be of great assist- 
ance in filling up empty cells. Boxes should be 
taken away at once when frust comes—even if 
bees find some honey they will not store it there 
—and in many cases they will carry what they 
have in boxes “below stairs.” Boxes which 
contain partially filled and empty comb, should 
he carefully preserved for another season—many 
boxes will be iticomplete, I see some writers 
recommend feeding bees with syrup or cheap 
honey in order that they may finish such boxes. 
This never pays. You would have to feed a 
colony four pounds to get one pound stored in 
a box. 

Every colony should be carefully examined 
these warm autumn days that their exact con- 
dition may be known, and all that are in any 
way deficient should be marked. If the outer 
frames in a hive contain sealed honey through 
most of their depth and on both sides it is 
pearly certain that they have stores enough. 
Often one which is deficient may be helped by 
exchanging a frame or two of empty comb for 
full ones from avother, and the latter one be 
helped by the change, as hives quite often have 
toomuch honey in the center when cold weather 
comes. ; 

It used to be given as a rule by writers on 
the subject, that if a hive had worked in boxes 
it was sure to have sufficient stores below; and 
in the old-fashioned box hives this was a safe 
tule, as not one colony in one hundred that had 
worked in boxes would starve. In movable 
comb hives of the.square form it may still be a 
guide, but it is not so in the shallow form of 
hive. I have now a Langstroth hive from 





which I have taken eight six-pound boxes, yet 
it is quite light and must be strengthened from 
a richer one. Strong swarms. put into that 
form of hive often go to work in the boxes at 
the same time they do in the main hive. This 
is one reason why bee-keepers who take too 
much for granted have lost bees in this hive; 
because the bees had been working in boxes 
they “guessed they had enough.” 

In judging of weight you must remember 
that old comb weighs more than new avd allow 
several pounds more for old colonies than for 
those which have been pnt in to the hive this 
season. I would never allow less than twenty 
jbs. to a colony even when intending to winter 
in doors—when left outside thirty pounds is 
none too much to give them. If a cold, back- 
ward spring succeeds a hard winter, the extra 
amount may save the colony and if it is left 
over it will not be wasted, but the bees will 
raise more brood and store in boxes earlier.— 
Prairie Farmer. 





HONEY ANT OF TEXAS. 





A Texas paper of a late date speaking of 
the Honey Ant says: “We have often heard 
of the ‘honey ant’ of Texas, but the account 
seeming so romantic, we have heretofore been 
hardly able to credit it, but as we now have a 
specimen before us, farnished by our friend 
Leo. Smith, of this city, we can no longer 
have doubts on the subject. These ants are a 
medium size between the large and the small 
red ants, and are of a reddish browa color. 
Appended to the rear of each one, is a trans- 
lucent sack or globe filled with pure clean 
honey of a most delicious flavor. The sack 
varies in size on different ants—ranging be- 
tween the size of a buckshot and a navy pis- 
tol ball. Ona this sack, at short intervals, are 
attached thin layers about the leogth and width 
of half a grain of rice, and of a dark color, 
evidently to strengthen it and keep it in shape, 
These interesting animals when they crawl, 
draw their delicious load after them, and if 
the sack is opened the honey rans out and 
they set dhemselves to work to replenish it 
again. Whether they deposit this honey in 
their great general reservoir among the rocks, 
to draw from it as occasion may require, or 
bold and use it as individual property, we are 
not informed. Here is a curiosity that wo 
believe has heretofore escaped the eye and pen 
of our celebrated naturalists.” 
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For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


_ FALLS AND BLOWS OF CHIL- 
DREN. 


By experience I have learned that the falls 
and blows of children are inevitable. It is 
true we can often take a child out of danger, 
but with all our care children will get tumbles. 
There is one thing, however, that parents can 
do, and especially when the head of the child 
has been the recipient, and that is to give it a 
good bathing with cold water, or camphor, and 
as soon as possible console the child and get 
it into a good humor. But how often is such 
treatment neglected, and the child permitted to 
lie dowo and drop to sleep, or perhaps the 
mother will give it a piece of bread or cake to 
quiet it. Some mothers are in the habit of 
quieting children with cakes, but in this instance 
I think cold water is the only thing needed.— 
It should be applied freely to the wound. 


Not every mother knows this important 
thing: that children should not be permitted to 
go to sleep immediately after a severe blow 
upon the head. Children have been injured 
for life in this very way. I had a sister once; 
she was seven years my junior. I can still re- 
member when she was a rosy-cheeked, prattling 
child. When she was about three yearg old, 
she received a very severe fall from a chair on 
the back of her head. It was towards evening. 
and within five minutes she was fast asleep.— 
I still ean see her lying in her little cradle— 
her face flushed, and she was sobbing io her 
sleep. About midnight she took a fit, which 
continued three or four hours. Sbe never was 
the same child after the fall; she could not be 
persuaded to romp and play like other chil- 
dren; she seemed more like a woman than a 
child in all her ways. She said her head always 
ached or felt badly. When she was done 
growing her rosy cheeks returned, but at the 
age of seventeen she took typheid fever, con- 
gestion of the brain soon followed, and thas 
ended her young and innocent life. All her 
merry, prattling childhood no doubt passed 
away because she was permitted to go to 








sleep after that fall, and it may have been the 
cause of her early death. Such is my belief at 
least. I know of other instances similar to 
this, but think this will be sufficient to convince- 
my readers of the truth of my assertion. 
Farwer’s Litre Wire. 


FEMALE DRESS. 


BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 





This subject is vitally important. Beside 
it, diet, exercise and. baths sink into insignifi- 
cance. My pale-faced country women are 
dying for lack of room, freedom; they are 
being stifled. 

Dress Reformers procluim short skirts as 
the remedy. This is well. The short skirt is. 
an improvement, but of no consequence com- 
pared with the re-adjustment of the dress about 
the middle of the body. That part contains 
the vital organs. Is a man strong? it is be- 
cause the middle of his body is strong. Is a 
woman vigorous? it is because the middle of 
her body is developed and active. 

The changes needed in woman’s dress are 
the following, and I believe their importance is: 
jo the order named: 

1. The dress about the waist is to be veny 
loose, without whalebones or other stiffening, 
and the skirts carried with suspenders over the- 
shoulders, 

2. The arms and legs are to be so warmly 
dressed as to maintain a healthy circulation 

3. The skirts to fall to the knee. 

I have said that the importance of these sev- 
eral changes is in the order named. The lungs 
heart, liver and stomach, which together make 
up the fountain of life, must have room, or 
the vital forces must halt. With corset and 
tight-lacing, these organs are reduced one-third 
in size and two-thirds in motion. 

Health and equilibrium of circulation are in 
terchangeable terms. Whoever, whatever liv- 
ing thing, either animal or vegetable, bas a per- 
fect circulation, has perfect health. Whoever. 
whatever living thing has defective circulation, 
has defective health. Flannels, cotton padding, 
thick shawls, cloeks, and fuss piled upon the- 
chest, while the legs are covered with a single 
thickness of cotton cloth, surrounded by a 
balloon in the shape of a hoop, steams the- 
chest and freezes the legs. ‘The legs and arms, 
separated so far from the centre of the body,. 
surrounded by the cold air, need, to say the 


least, as much clothing as the body, and 
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ought to have one, or in cold weather in this 
climate, two thicknesses of knit woolen.— 
Women complain to me of headache, tell me 
their blood is all in their head ard chest, while 
their feet are as cold as ice. With the fashion- 
able dress how can it be otherwise? Let them 
cover the limbs with one or two thicknesses of 
warm flannel, and the feet with a warm dress, 
and the head and chest will be immediately 
relieved. 

The short skirts, although in importance to 
health the least vital of these three changes, is 
nevertheless very important. ‘The skirt should 
fall a little below the knee. The pants should 
be the large Turkish pants, which, made long 
enough to fall to the ankle, aud fastened at 
the bottom by being drawn close about the 
ankle with a slight elastic cord, should then be 
drawn up to the place usually occupied by 
the garter, and pulled down to the middle ora 
little below the middie of the calf of the leg. 
When going out into the cold air the exposed 
part of the leg should be covered with a pat- 
ent-leather anklet, and during the cold season 
of the year that part of the leg should be 
covered with two thicknesses of woolen. While 


all this peculiar arrangement is, in point of 
convenience and protection, less satisfactory 


than the straight pants, sach as gentlemen wear 
1 nevertheless advise it, because it is very 
easy to introduce ,the short dress with these 
pants, and very difficult to introduce what is 
known as the Bloomer costume. For example. 
In my school at Lexington, Mass., I had more 
than a hundred fashionable young ladies last 
winter, all of whom wore constantly during the 
school year the short dress, the gymnastic cos- 
tame, while all the fashonable ladies of the vil- 
lage outside of the institution adopted the same 
dress. Indeed, it is almost rare to see in Lex- 
ingtona‘lady with along dress. An attempt to 
introduce the Bloomer costume, 1 am sure,would 
have proved a failure, not in our own house, 
perhaps, but in its influence outside. All 
through our part of the country, when we go 
out to ride, we see ladies in the short dress. 
Indeed, some of the clergymen, who observed 
that our young ladies change@ for the long 
dress on going to church, came to me to say 
that he hoped I would allow them to come 
in their short dresses, for they liked very much 
to see them. A single lady appearing in the 
streets of Boston in the regalar Bloomer cos- 
tume, attracts 2 crowd of bovs, while twenty 
of our young ladies can go into Boston without 


\ 





remark or notice. The fact is, we men and 
boys are very jealous of our breeches, but the 
gymnastic costume does not} involve that gar- 
ment, and so we lords of creation give our 


consent to its adoption by our sisters. — Herald 
of Health. 





FARMER’S WIVES AND DAUGH- 
TERS. 


For three summers I have left the heat and 
dust of a crowded city and sought refage in 
the quiet of a country farm-house, avd have, 
of course, made some observations, among 
others, of the life of a farmer’s wife. I had 
frequently read and heard that a large per 
centage of the female patients in our insane 
asylums were those who came from the far- 
mer’s household, and had greatly wondered at 
it, but I do so no longer. They have, as a 
general thing, so very little recreation, so little 
to take their minds from their work, which is 
hard and unremitting. Often with no assis- 
tance, or at least with only the help of an indif- 
ferent domestic, they carry on their household 
business of washing, cooking, cleaning, sew- 
ing making, of butter and cheese, pickling, 
preserving, taking care of the children, often- 
times milking the cows, attending the young 
poultry, weeding the garden, &c., and so on- 
In many branches of business the lady of the 
house finds several hours each day in which 
she may be oeatly and tastefully dressed, and 
spend in reading, writing, walking, riding or 
conversation, where the interchange of thought 
enlivens and improves both mind and body, 
while the farmer’s wife is going her treadmill 
round of hard and homely duties, her ward- 
robe perhaps the carefally preserved relics of 
her girlhood’s care-free days. 

Farmer’s daughters, so far as I have seen, 
compare well with any young ladies in the 
land. they are bright, healthy and cheerful, 
but when they marry, the double load of 
maternity and hard incessant manual labor 
proves too great, avd instead of improving 
in miod and manuer, they fade out and wear 
out before their time, lose their sprightliness, 
and séem to have old time ways and notions, 
not however, let me be understood, from any 
lack of talent, but from the lack of time for 
rest, recreation and improvement. Many of 
them, had they more leisure, would develop 
into magnificent women, ornaments to society 
and their families. From early morn till late 
at night, their work goes on, and eften when 
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sleep is about to be welcomed, some restless or 
sickly child robs the tire’ mother of the few 
short hours in which she hoped to gather rest 
and strength for the coming day. 

The farmer finds relaxatin in now and then 
a day’s gunning or fishing, mixes with the 
world, and keeps posted on outside affairs; and 
I venture to say, thinks everything is right at 
home, for be thinks perhaps nothing about a 
different manner of life. 

Of course there are exceptions to this in the 

case of wealthy farmers; then 1 think no life 
more pleasant than theirs, but I am speaking 
of the generality of those about me. It seems 
altogether wrong that any one should be so 
over-worked as to leave no time for improve- 
ment, for keeping pace with the age in which 
we live—so bound that all outward attractive- 
ness is lost, that reason itself should give way 
under the weight laid upon it. 
* Understand, I do not advocate laziness, for 
I do not. T believe in work—good sound 
work for every able-bodied human being, but 
I don’t believe in grinding one’s life out to 
live.—Pansy Ler. Country Gent. 





POTTING BUTTER. 


I observed, some time ago, an inquiry for the 
best mode of potting butter, and where to keep 
it. From my experience, butter is best put 
down in the 10th or 11th month, the last of 
good grass butter. It is much more difficult 
to make good butter in dog days; and if it is 
not good when put up, that will not improve 
it. As soon as the butter is churned, work out 
some of the butter-milk, and add good fine 
salt, (to suit the taste,) one table spoonful of 
white sugar, one small tea-spoonful of saltpetre, 
(both pulverized,) to every ten pounds of but- 
ter; work these through the butter, and set in 
a cool place several hours; then work it again 
sufficiently to get the salt, &c., well through it, 
and the butter-milk out, or it will be streaked; 
if it is worked too much, it will be tough and 
lose its flavor. 

Have a clean stone pot, cover the bottom 
with salt, and add the butter immediately, a 
small portion at a time, not leaving any space 
at the side or any part, and press firmly. If 
one churning does not fill the pot, cover the 
butter with a thick layer of salt; then put a 
clean, dry cloth on, and tie another several 
thickuesses over the top of the pot to exclude 
the air, and set in a cool cellar or eave. Con- 


tinué this process ‘until the pot is nearly fall; 
then put salt half an inch thick on it, and the 
cloths as above; previous to tying the eloth on 
when the pot is full, paste a paper over the top 
of the pot; keep in a cool place. Tf it freezes, 
the pot may burst: and admit air, and that will 
make the butter rancid’ Cor. Ger. Tek. . 


A CHEAP, GOOD SMOKE HOUSE. 





— 


No farmer should be without a good smoke- 
house, and such a one as will be fire-proof and 
tolerably secure from thieves. Fifty hams 
ean be smoked at one time in a smoke-house 
seven by eight feet square. Mine is six by 
seven, and is large enough for most farmers. 
I first dug all the ground out below where the 
frost wonld reach, and filled it up to the sur- 
face with small stones. On this I laid my brick 
floor in lime mortar. The walls are brick, eight. — 
inches thick, and seven feet high, with 
door on one side two feet wide. The door 
should be made of wood and lined with sheet 
iron. For the top 1 put on joists, two by four, 
set up edgewise, and eight and a half inches 
from centre to centre, eovered with brick, and 
put on a heavy coat of mortar. I built a small 
chimney on the top in the centre, arching it 
ater and covering it with a single roof inthe 
usual way. An arch should be built on the 
outside, with a small iron door to shut it up 
| similar to a stove door, with a hole from the 
arch through the wall of the smoke-house, and 
an iron gate over it. The arch is much more 
convenient, and better to put the five in, than to 
build a fire inside the smoke-house. Good 
cern cobs or hickory wood are the best mate- 
rials to make a smoke for hams. The cost of 
such a smoke-house as I have described is 
about $20.—Exz. 





How to Creanse a’Oisrern.-—A simple thing 
I have accidentally learned, and if not gener- 
ally known ought to be, relating to stagnant, 
odorous water in cisterns. Many persons know 
how annoying this sometimes becomes. After 
frequent cleaning and other experiments all to 
no permanent utility, I was advised to put say 
two pounds of caustic soda in the water, and 
it purified it in a few hours. Since then, whea 
I tried what is called concentrated lye, I had 
quite as good a result. One or both these ar- 
ticles cau be obtained at any draggist’s. 





Be temperate in diet—our first parent ate 





themselves out of house and home. 
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The Househeeper's Bepartment. 








THE LAUNDRY. 
FURNITURE FOR THE WASH-HOUSR. 


There should be one or more large kettles. 
Copper is best, as it precludes the possibility 
of iron-mould. Backets and tabs with wooden 
handles are best, as careless washers often let 
clothes be ruined by coming in centact with 
iron hoops and handles of the vessels they use. 

A stout bench on which to set the tub, to 
Prevent the fatigue of stooping while washing. 

Each washer should have a cup of soap and 
@ grooved wash-board—those of zinc are best, 
because more springy, and consequently mak- 
ing the work of the washer eaiser. 

There should be wings on opposite sides of the 
wash-house through which to fasten clothes- 
dines, or enough of clothes-horses, on which to 
hang clothes for drying in winter. 

There should also be posts in some sunny 
grass spots for the same use in fair weather. 

There should always be ready for use, barrels 
for soap, clothes-ping, starch canister, a kettle 
for making stareb, clothes baskets, ironing ta- 
ble, skirt and bosom board, irons of several 
sizes, stout blankets and sheets, iron-stands and 
holders, not omitting soft old towels for wiping 
the irons. 

There should always be ready a supply of 
first rate soap, starch, gum Arabic or spermace- 
ti, indigo and beeswax, as likewise materials for 
any washing fluid you use. These things 
ehould be kept in some secure place, subject 
neither to waste nor displacement. 

TUE FAMILY WASHING. 

The evening previous to washing, all the 
clothes should be gathered up and assorted, 
woolens, colored clothes, unbleached cottons, 
and Jinens and fine clothes into their separate 
bundles. Except woolens and colored clothes, 
all otber kinds should be put to soak over 
night, the very dirty parts having soap rubbed 
on them. If you use a washing flaid, it is 
usually mixed in the soaking water; if you use 
no wash mixture, the next morning wring out 
your clothes, and proceed to wash them care- 
fully through two warm lathers; then boil them 
in clean lather briskly, but vo longer than a 
half hour. Wash them out of boil, rinse 

through two waters. The last riosing-water 
should have a delicate tinge of blue, likewise a 
small quantity of starch for all cottons or lin- 








ens; reserve those you wish stiffer for the last, 
and mix more starch in the water. Shirt 
bosoms and collars, skirts, in short anything 
you wish very stiff should be dipped in starch 
while dry. Swiss and other thin muslins and 
laces are dipped in starch while dry, and then 
clapped with the hands until in the right con- 
dition to iron, 

Calicoes, brillianta, and lawns of white 
grounds, are washed like any other white mate- 
rial, omitting boiling, until the yellow tinge 
they acquire makes it absolutely necessary. 
Unbleached cottons and linens follow the white 
clothes, through the same waters, but must in 
no case be boiled or washed with them, as they 
continually discharge a portion of their color, 
and so discolor the white clothes. 

In directing the preparations for washing 
fluids, we give the process employed with them, 
but colored clothes, in our experience, can be 
washed in none of them, without injury to the 
color. 

Calicoes, colored lawng and colored cottons, 
and linens are generally washed through two 
sude, and two rinsing waters, starch being used 
in the last, as all clothes look better and keep 
clean longer, if a little stiffened. 

Many calicoes will spot if soap is rubbed on 
them; they should be washed in a lather sim- 
ply. A spooufal of of ox-gall to a gallon of 
water, will set the colors of most any goods 
soaked in it previous to washing. A teacup of 
ley in a bucket of water, willimprove the color 
of black goods. 

Nankeen should lay in ley awhile before 
washed; the ley sets the color. 

A strong, clean tea of common bay will pre- 
serve the color of those French linens so much 
used in summer by both eexes. 

If the water in which potatoes are cooked is 
saved and boiled down, it stiffens black calicoes 
as well as starch and saves them from the dusty 
and smeared look they so often have. 

Vinegar in the rinsing water for pink or 
green calicoes, will brighten them. Pearlash 
answers the same purpose for purples and blue. 

Flannels should be washed through two suds 
and one rinsing water; each water should be as 
hot as the band can bear, unless you wish to 
thicken the flannel. Flannels washed in luke- 


warm water, will soon become like fulled cloth. 
Colored and white flannels should be washed 
separately; and by no means wash after cotton 
as the lint from these goods adheres to the 
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flannel. 


There should be a little blue in the 
rinsing water for white flannel. Allow your 
flannels to freeze after washing in winter; it 
bleaches them,—Cor. Co, Gent. 


THE BEST BED. 





A feather bed is ruinous to health. A mat- 
tress is better, but in the course of a generation 
or two, either will become considerabty loaded 
with the emenations from the bodies of those 
who sleep on them. When we consider tha 
immense amount of animal refuse which is con- 
stantly escaping from the pores of the skin, the 
conviction is forced upon us, that what we 
sleep on needs purification once in a while, just 
as the clothes we wear have need to be taken 
to the wash tub. A straw bed is better than 
@ mattrass, for we can throw the straw away 
when it becomes unclean, and the expense is not 
heavy. But, nice and clean as a straw bed 
is, it has a troublesome rattle, while it is 
new, which to some persons,'is suggestive of 
ghosts or midnight robbers. A light elastic 
plank, is very pleasant, if supported at the 
ends, and covered with a blanket. Sleeping 
on the floor is pleasanter than it seems, and 
there is no danger of breaking one’s bones 
by tumbling out of bed. Many of onr sol- 
diers have found sleeping in snow-drifts or 
mud-puddles, to agree with them; and it is cer- 
tain that.a mud-puddle in pure atmosphere, is a 
more wholesome sleeping accommodation than 
the most luxurious bed in an unventilated 
chamber. 

But of all beds ever invented, the best, most 
wholesome, and perhaps the cheapest is the 
hammock. You need no bedstead, no mat- 
tress, no cumbrous trapping of any kind. 
You can lie at perfect ease in it, all the “mak- 
ing of the bed” that is necessary, being to 
hang it up, and to put a basket or sheet into it 
as you may prefer. It should be well hung on 
two stout wrought iron hooks, which are 
securely fastened into the wall on the opposite 
sides of the room. If you want to rock yonr- 
self as you rock your baby in the cradle, you 
can do it with no trouble at all. There is nove 
of that feeling of unventilated closeness, which 
there is about a feather bed, for the whole con- 
cern is open like-a shad net. There is no fear 
of vermin taking up their lodging in it, for ev- 
ery shred of it isexposed to view, and there is 
no room for creatures to hide, There is no 
difficulty about cleaning it, for you can dip it 





into a butket of scalding water. Nor is there 
any trouble in moving it, for when it is rolled 
up and tied, the bundle is no larger than your 
hat, 

Anybody who will try a hammock for a few 
pights will wonder that they ever could enjoy 
the ponderous old thing known as bed and bed- 
stead.— Selected, 





THE NEGLECTED ART. 


The kitchen is the heart of the kingdom, the 
truest seat of the government in domestic 
economies; who rules there supreme. A visit 
of cermony for a few moments at a stated 
hour in the morning can confer no authority 
whatever.. Neither on the other hand is it 
necessary to be meddling and muddling there 
perpetually, or to do anything contrary to the 
instincts of a lady in the way of espoinage. 
It is simply this, that by being actually busied 
in the kitchen a short time daily, by taking in 
to her own hands the management and execu- 
tion of those arrangements which require the 
skill and involve the entire control of the 
house-keeping expediture, a mistress effectually 
breaks the rod of power in her cook's hands 
and can sweep away at once the “perquisite” 
system, the waste, and the dishonest under- 
standings with the tradesmen; because she is in - 
a position to know within a little what is really 
and honestly needed and consumed, and to give 
her own orders, 

Economy is not the sole benefit to follow. 
There is an old, but not yet superannuated 
maxim—if you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself, The tangible results on the dinner 
table would be no less satisfactory than the re- 
duced cost of their production. Nor is this 
a matter of slight importance. The best. 
vourished body is, other things being equal, 
the most capable of sustaining mental work 
and resisting disease, 

Bad cookery is slow poison to: those who 
work hard, To set before a man who returns 
exhausted in mind and body from his day’s 
work, a messy, unappetizing dinner is, if it 
occur exceptionably, to spoil his temper, or 
if that be unspoilable, his comfort for the 
evening. But if it occur habitually, it is to , 
knock ten or a dozen years off his lease of 
life. Then, too, it is no small satisfaction to be 
able, if hospitably inclined, to insure you 
a dinner which, if modest in its pretensions, is 
thoroughly excellent; not a spacious display, 
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such asa recond or third rate professed cook 
or thé neighboring confectioner would set be- 
fore them; everything looking like what it isnt, 
and tasting of nothing in particular. Not to 
mention that theré is a double zest in witness- 
ing thé comfort and enjoyment of your guests 
with the conscionsness that some time and 
pains on your part have contributed to the 
result.--Macmillan’s Magazine. 





MOTHERS AND CHILDREN. 


The manners of the mother mold the child. 
There is no disputing the fact; it shines in the 
face of every little child. The coarse, bawling, 
fighting woman will have coarse, vicious baw- 
ling, fighting children. She who cries on every 
occasion—“I’il elap your jaws—lI'll break your 
neck,” is known as thoreughly through her 
own children as if her unruly manners were 
openly displayed in the public streets! 

These remarks were suggested by the con- 
versation in an omnibus—that great institution 
for the students and manners—between a 
friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was 
caustic, mirthful and sharp. His wit flashed 
like the polished edge of diamond, and kept 
the “bus” in a “roar.” 

The entire community of insiders—and who- 
ever is intimate with these conveyances can 
form a pretty good idea of our nuambers— 
inclusive of the “one more” so well known 
to the fraternity, turning their heads, eyes, and 
ears one way, and finally our teacher said: 
“I can always tell the mother by the boy. The 
urchin who draws back with doubled fist and 
lunges at his playmate if he looks at him as- 
kance, has avery questionable mother. She 
may feed him, and cloth him, and cram him 
with sweet meats, coax him with promises, 
but if she gets mad she fights. She will pull 
him by the jacket; she will give him a knock 
in the back; she will diag him by the hair; 
she will call him all sorts of wicked names, 
while passion plays over her red face in lam- 
bent flames that curl and writhe out at the cor- 
ners of her eyes, 

And we never see the conrteous little fellow 
with smooth looks and gentle manners—in 
whom delicacy does not detract from courage 
or manliness, but we say that boy’s mother is 
a true lady. Her words and ways are soft, 
loving and quite. If she reproves, her lan- 
guage is “my son”—not you “little wretch—you 
plague of my life—you torment—you scamp!” 





She hovers before him asa pillar of light 
before the wandering Israelites, snd her beams 


are reflected in his face. To him the word | 
mother is synonymous with every thing pure, © 


sweet and beautiful. Is; he an artist? Ip 
after life that which with holy radiance shines 
on his canvas, will be the mother's face. Whé- 
ever flits across his path with sunny smiles and 
soft low voice, will bring “mother’s” image 
freshly to his heart-“she is like my mother,” 
will be the highest meed of his praise. Not 
when the hair turns silver and eyes grow dim 
will the majesty of that life and presence de- 
part from him. 

But the ruffian mother—alas! that there are 
such!—will form the roffian character of the 
man. Hein turn will become the merciless 
tyrant, with a tongue sharper than a two edged 
sword, remembering the brawling and the cuff- 
ing, seek some meek, gentle victim for the 
sacrifice, and make her his wife, with the con- 
dition that he shall be master. And the mas- 
ter he is for a few sad years, when he wears a 
widower’s weed till he finds a victim “number 
two.” 

We wonder not that there are so mapy awk- 
ward, ungainly men in society—they have all 
been trained by women who neither knew nor 
cared for the holy nature of their trust. They 
had been made bitter to the heart’s core and 
that bitterness will find vent and lodgment 
somewhere. Strike the infant in anger, and he 
will if he cannot reach you, vent bis passion 
by beating the floor, the chair, or any inavimate 
thing within reach. Strike him repeatedly, 
and by the time he wears shoes he will become 
a bully, with hands that double for fight 
naturally as if special pains had been taken 
to teach him the art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mold 
the child. Who will pot say that mothers 
ought to be thoroughly educated, whether 
their sons are or not? 


A Wenppine Jounyy Cakxe.—One pint sour 
cream, the same of sweet milk, half cup of but- 
ter, 3 eggs, tablespoon of salt, same of soda, 
one quart of meal, one pint of flour, one pint 
of raisins, half pint citron. This makes a very 
large cake, and is delicious; and if one does 
not marry more than once in a life-time, can 
well afford to make it. 








Duties fulfilled are always pleasures to the 
memory. 
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PUT THINGS IN THEIR PLACES. 


Put things right back in their places when 
done with. Never leave them all about, 
helter skelter, topsy turvy—never. When you 
nse any article—hoe, shovel, rake, ptichfork, 
axe, hammer, tongs, boots or shoes; books, 
slates, pencils, writing apparatus; pins, thim- 
bles, pincushions, needles, work baskets, kitch- 
en funiturn, every article of housewifery or 
husbandry, no matter what it is—the very 
moment you have done using it return it to 
its proper place. Be sure to have a special 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place. Order, order, perfect order, is the watch- 
word,—heaven’s first law. How much precious 
time is saved (aside from vexation) by obser- 
ving order—systematic regularity! And lit- 
tle folks should begin early to preserve order 
ineverything. Form habits of order. These 
loose slipshod, slatternly habits once form- 
ed are apt to cling for life. 

Young friends, begin early to keep things 
in their proper places; study neatness, order 
economy, sobriety—in everything be just, hon- 
est, pure, lovely, and you will have a good 
report, 





BLEEDING FROM THE NOSE. 


Some two years ago, while going down 
Broadway, New York, blood commenced drop- 
ping from my nose quite rapidly. I stepped 
aside and applied my handkerchief, intending 
to repair to the nearest hotel, when a gentle- 
man accosted me, saying: “Just put a piece 
of paper in your mouth chew it rapidly, and 
it will stop your nose bleeding.” Thanking 
him rather doubtfully, I did as he suggested 
and the fiow of blood ceased almost immedi- 
ately. I have seen the remedy tried since 
quite frequently, and with success always.— 
Doubtless any substance would answer the 
satne purpose as well as paper, the stoppage 
of the flow of blood being caused doubtless 
by the rapid motion of the jaws, and the con- 
traction of the muscles and arteries conuect- 
ing the jaws and nose.—Cor. Cultivator. 





Curese Biscuits.—T wo ounces of butter, two 
of flour, two of grated cheese, a little cayenne 
pepper, and salt. To be made into a thin paste 
and rolled very thin, then cut in. pieces four 
inches long and one broad; bake a light brown, 
and send to the table as hot as possible. 
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THE DAIRY BUSINESS. 


From an address by Hon. S. F. Mruuzr, at 
Oneida Co., (N. Y.) Fair, in Sept. 1866. 

Let us now turn to the dairy—the leading 
business in a large section of our State, (and 
here let me say that in these illustraticas I shall 
name prices as they existed before the war, 
when prices were regulated by the cost of pro- 
duction, and not by the fluctuations of the gold 
market.) I hold that a cow that in good 
hands makes but 100 pounds of batter, worth 
20 cents per lb., barely pays for her year’s 
keeping. Such a cow should never be bought, 
is really worth nothing for the dairy, and the 
quicker her carcass goes to the butcher, the bet- 
ter. Assuming that 100 lbs. of butter at 20 
cents is the cost of keeping a cow, it is plain 
that one that makes 125 Ibs. yields $5 profit, 
while one that makes 150 lbs., only one-fifth 
more, yields $10, or twice as large a profit; and 
for dairy porposes, saying nothing of the beef, 
this one is worth just twice as much as the 
other. Do farmers remember this when they 
are buying stock for their dairies? But skill 
in the butter maker is a very important element 
in successful dairying. Of two dairymaids 
making a hundred pounds per cow, the first 
gets 22 cents, und the second, by superior skill, 
gets 24 cents; the second has added but one- 
eleventh to the price, but she has doubled the 
profits. I will not say that butter-making is 
the highest qualification for a good wife, but it 
is quite certain that of the two dairymaids, the 
last would at least be the better help-mate. 
Here, let me say, that no dairyman shall charge 
his want of success to his better-half, and gen- 
erally the hardest working-half, until he has 
fitted up his dairy-house after the most approv- 
ed models, until he has brought the best spring 
of water within his reach to the most conyeni- 
ent spot, uotil he has procured the best and 
handsomest utensils, and until he bas furnished 
sufficient help, so that his wife can make her 
work one of skill and taste, and not of mere 
drudgery, For the lady who with practical 
skill, carefully following the rules that experi- 
ence has taught, makes a package of butter 
that commands your highest premium, has an 
accomplishment of which the noblest matrons 
of a golden age would have been proud. But 
I am told that the cheese factories have com- 
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pletely revolutionized the dairying business in 
this section of the State. That the farmer's 
family is thus relieved from the severe labor of 
the business, thereby having time for mental 
cultivation and social enjoyment, while his pro- 
fits are not diminished. It is to be hoped that 
asimilar system may be found to work equally 
well in the manufacture of butter. But there 
can be no doubt that the same rule of dispro- 
portionably large profits for extra skill will be 
found to ‘apply to the factories as to the home 
manufacture. I will venture the opinion, that 
even at the present high price of your cheese, 
you cannot safely count more than 4 cents per 
pound as clear profit. Now, of two factories 
in the same neighborhood, if one by closer at- 
tention and superior skill makes an article that 
commands one penny per pound more than the 
other, (but one-twentieth of the price,) it will 
give to its customers a quarter larger profits, 
and it will be seen very soon, if it has not been 
already, that the only best managed factories 
retain their customers. 

When we remember that the last few pounds 
of product, and the last few penmies of price, 
have such a disproportionate effect upon profit, 
and when we see that as a general rule, the 
farmers who make the most also make the best, 
is there any mystery that some are so prosper- 
ous,-easily throwing off a load of debt, hand- 
somely educating their children, wisely sur- 
rounding and filling their homes with the com- 
forts and elegancies of life, while others, equally 
industrious, merely keep want from the door 
The secret is right here; three-quarters of the 
crop and of the price always goes to pay the 
cost, and the poor farmer never gets beyond 
this. Nowis not this the road to improvement, to 
continually strive after the best models, and to 
raise the average of to-morrow to the maximum 
of to-day? I presume that your best dairymen 
make 200 pounds of butter per cow, while the 
average for the county is not above 120 pounds. 
Now if all next year, by improvement in stock 
and improvement io skill, could do as well as 
the best do this year, and all might, you would 
more than double the annual income of your 
farms, and, if held, they would soon double 
their cash value, for steady income will always 
determine the value of the property produc- 
ing it. 





The good fortune of the bad bows their 
heads down to the earth; the bad fortune of 
the good turns their faces up to heaven. 





Miscellaneous Articles. 


For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
FADING. 


BY MRS. T. STONE, 








The more I see of the world, the more am 
T inclined to think that people are very often 
thoughtlessly (for I certainly hope it is not 
maliciously) saying things there were far better 
unsaid. Men and women alike, I can see no 
difference, notwithstanding some think men are 
mentally superior to women, (If they were, 
there would be some happier wives.) Sitting in 
the parlor at a hotel in Columbus a year ago, 
I was obliged to hear a conversation that will 
illustrate my text, A portly man entered the 
door and was greeted with a “Howdy do, Doc,” 
on the part of a little man sitting by the fire. 
His look and tone gave me the idea at once 
that he felt himself to be the important one 
of the<two. Neither had his wife anything 
prepossessing in appearance, poorly dressed, 
careworn in countenance, and minus several 
teeth. Yet five minutes later I admired her for 
her speech, and herevery movement was grace 
itself. The man went on with his brisk talk, 
and I sent my attention over to the State House, 
when it was suddenly recalled by hearing him 
say—*How old are you, Doc?—you begia to 
show crows’ feet around youreyes.” I could see 
them in the speaker's face, but not in the Dr's. 

“I think you are not as old as my husband, 
Doctor,” said the lady. 

He was forty-three, he replied. “Ab,” said 
the lady, “just two years younger than my hus- 
band.” And I thought that man had better 
look into the glaas often. ‘There are kinds of 
beauty that fade early, and there are also— 
shall I say it?—a few persons naturally so ugly 
looking that they cannot fade, and they are 
often the ones to see and notice all the changes 
in othera, The ugliest looking woman that I 
know is always criticizing the looks of others. 

Need we expect to see our friends unchanged 
in the course of time? Saorely we are not so 
foolish as that. After the spring of life has 
passed, the sammer should follow, but toil, and 
trouble, and sickness too often bring a prem- 
ature autumn. Alas, ’tis trae, we do fade, and 
often the heart is at fault. I see faces covered 
with lines cut by envy, by pride, by suspect- 
ing evil of every one, and being thankful for 
nothing; ’tis a sad fading. 
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Sorrow, too, leaves its traces on us, even in 
youth, never to be quite erased. I lately met 
an acquaintance whom I had not seen for ten 
years. I would not have dared to tell her she 
had changed, for she had greatly, but che told 
me very plainly that I was not fresh cheeked 
as I used to be. Well—I thought she 
was the wife of arebel, and a coward, who 
had done a traitor’s work, though safe at home, 
and I—I lived through the rebellion, but not 
so with all my heart’s darlings. ‘I'he grave 
was narrow, butit hid them from me. Youth 
and beauty were there, but death stayed not. 
We have read of fear that turned the hair gray. 
I wonder it did not blanch mine, for my heart 
grew cold and stopped, yet a spark of hope 
remained, and after weeks of waiting, the letter 
came telling his safety. One was spared. 
After, we all mourn for a sight of the face 
that faded from our sight in the distance, bat 
shall be forgotten like their returning, never- 
more, 

What then is our lesson? As we see the 
traces of time upon those arouad us, may we 
not forget that the same wheel of time carries 
us onward towards the valley and shadow of 
Death, and praise Him ye believers, for ’tis only 
ashadow, and beyond it lies eternal youth. 
Here rules the decree- that “we all do fade as 
a leaf.” 





For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 


DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN, 


Extracts from my Correspondence:—A friend 
in Central Illisois writes: “We have organized 
here a league of young men who wish to set 
trees along all streets and roads throughout 
this county. If we are so fortunate as to get 
that Industrial University, I tell them we must 
both pay for it and prepare for it—till this 
county shall be its fit ‘Model Farm,’ with rows 
of elms on each side of every street and rail- 
road, with evergreens and other trees for screens 
and ornaments about the buildings, I want to 
make every sensible man in the State feel glad 
it was located here.” 

This, too, from a man over sixty—to whom 
his city and county are already unspeakably in- 
debted for efforts and achievements in the same 
direction that make them second to no place in 
the west. But where are the young giants io 
tree planting and raral improvement? Alas, 
alas for the current degenerate drift, Young 
man, can you think of nothing more noble than 








idleness, a fine suit, a fast horse, plenty of 
good cigars and spending money? Before high 
Heaven, is there nothing more noble, and man- 
ly, and permanent? What are parents and 
teachers and ministers thinking of, that loafer- 
ism and worthlessness so multiplies upon us? 
Shall wealth and great opportunities be so of- 
ten a curse; and the world’s greatest, sorest 
needs be so mournfully neglected? There is in 
our midst brain, muscle, money and means 
enough, rightly expended, to redeem this coun- 
try from vice and folly. 

The first great question is, how to train the 
young. Precept and example will surely do it. 
Evil must be put down with the strong arm of 
law. Are we Chri :tians or wise men to endure 
the myriad, protean haunts of vice, open, wait- 
ing, beckoning your children and mine—and 
then wonder at our taxes—at the prevalence of 
sickness and crime. Verily, “THou art: the 


man!” F. K. P. 
Bloomington, Ill. 





THE SUNLIGHT OF TRUTH. 


Did you never, in walking in the fields, come 
across a flat stone which had lain, nobody 
knows how long, just where you found it, with 
the grass forming a little hedge, as it were, all 
round it, close to its edge—and have you not, 
in obedience to a kind of feeling that told you 
it had been lying there long enough, insinuated 
your stick, or your foot, or your fingers under 
its edge and tarned it over as a housewifeturns 
a cake, when she says to herself, “It’s done 
brown enough by this time!” What an odd 
revelation, and what an unforseen and unpleas- 
ant surprise to a small community, the very ex- 
istence of which you had not suspected, until 
the sudden dismay and scattering among its 
members prodaced by your turning the old 
stone over! Blades of grass flattened down, 
colorless, matted together as if they had been 
bleached and ironed; hideous crawling crea- 
tures, turtle-bugs, one wants to call them; 
some of them soft, but cunningly spread out 
and compressed like Lepine watches; (nature 
never loses a crack or crevice, mind you, or a 
joint in a tavern bedstead, but she always has 
one of her flat-pattern live time-keepers to slide 
into it;) black, glossy, crickets, with their long 
filaments sticking out, like the whips of four- 
horse stage-coaches; motionless, slug-like crea- 
tures, larve, perhaps more horrible in their: 
pulpy stillness, than even in the wriggle of ma- 
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turity? But no sooner is the stone turned and 
the wholesome light of day let upon this com- 
pressed and blinded community of creeping 
things, than all of them that enjoy the luxary of 
legs—and some of them have a good many— 
rash round wildly, butting each other and every- 
thing in their way, and end in a general stam- 
pede for underground retreats from the region 
poisoned by suashine. Next year you will 
find the grass growing tall and green where the 
stone lay; the ground-bird builds her nest 
where the beetle had his hole; dandelion and 
the buttercup are growing there, and the broad 
fans of insect-angels open and sbut over their 
golden discs, as the rhymatic waves of blissful 
consciousness pulsate through their glorious 
being. 

The stone is ancient error. The grass is hu- 
man nature borne down and bleached of all his 
color by it. The shapes that are found beneath 
are the crafty beings that thrive in darkness, 
and the weaker organisms kept helpless by it. 
He who turns the stone over is whosoever puts 
the staff of truth to the old lying incubus, no 
matter whether he do it with a serious face or 
alaughing one. The next year stands for the 
coming time. Then shall the nature which has 
been blanched and broken rise in its full stature 
and native hues in the sunshine. Then shall 
God’s minstrels build their nests in the hearts 
of a newborn humaaity, Then shall beauty— 
divinity taking outlines and color—light upon 
the souls of men as the butterfly, image of the 
beautified spirit rising from the dust, soars from 
the shell that held a poor grub, which would 
never have found wings had not the stone been 
lifted, 

You never need think that you can turn over 
any old falsehood without a terrible squirming 
and scattering of the horrid little population 
that dwells under it— Holmes. 





Recire ror Sorehum Vinecar.—To six gal- 
lons of soft water add one gallon sorghum 
syrup. Standing in the sun or by a fire, it will 
become good in about three weeks. The 
bang of the cask should be left open for the 
admission of air. A piece of straw paper, 
or if you have it, some mother, will hasten 
fermentation. The above makes excellent pic- 
kles, though too dark colored to look nicely 
upon’ the table, A stronger article (which 
tmhaay perhaps would prefer) can be made by a 
larger proportion of syrup. 





THE MINISTER’S SALARY. 


A worthy miller—so Dr. Chaplain tells the 


story in Dr. Dunbar’s memoir—was once pained 
by hearing that the minister was going away 
ior want of support, the church having decided 
they could no longer raise his salary. He 
called a meeting, and addressed his brethren 
very modestly, for he was one of the poorest 
among thesecomfortable farmers. He asked if 
want of money was the only reason for this 
change, and if they all were united in desiring 
the services of the pastor, they could still keep 
him. The pastor was useful and beloved; but 
the flock was so poor! 

“Well,” said the mliler, “I have a plan by 
which J can raise his salary without asking one 
of you for a dollar, if you will allow me to 
take my own way to do it. I will assume the 
responsibility of oue year. Have I your con- 
sent?” 

Of course they could not refuse this, although 
they expressed surprise, knowing the miller to 
be but a poor man. 

The year drew to a close. The minister had 
been blessed in his labors, and no one had 
heen called om for money. When they came 
together, the miller asked the pastor if his 
wants had been supplied, and his salary prompt- 
ly met? He replied in the affirmative. When 
the brethren were asked if they were any poorer 
than at the beginning of the year, each one 
replied “No,” and asking how they could be 
when their charch privileges bad been so mys- 
teriously paid for. He asked again, “Is any 
man poorer for keeping the minister?” and the 
reply was the same as before. “Then,” he said 
“brethren, I have only to tell you that you 
have paid the salary the same as you always 
did, only more of it with greater prompt- 
ness, You remember you told me to take my 
own way in this matter; and I have done so. 
As each one of you brought his grist to. mill, 
I took out as much grain as I thought your 
proportion, and laid it away for the salary. 
When harvest was over I sold it, and have paid 
the minister regularly from the proceeds. You 
confess that you are no poorer; so you have 
never missed it, and therefore made no sacri- 
fice. Now suppose we stop talking about let- 
ting our minister go, and add enough to his 
salary to make us feel that we are doing some- 
thing.” 

Dr. Dunbar used to say, “Oh, for a miller in 
every church!” ; 


ts 
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EVENINGS FOR FARMERS’ BOYS. 


There is no greater benefit which a parent 
can confer apon his son in order to fit him for 
success in life than to give him a taste for in- 
tellectual cultivation. Every associatlon should 
therefore be thrown around him, and every at- 
traction offered to induce mental culture and 
refinement. The farmer therefore who cannot 
afford separate rooms in his dwelling for a par- 
lor to receive company, and a study or library 
for his sons, should give up the former for the 
sake of the latter. A good study room should 
at least be secured, whatever may require to 
de sacrificed; and this should be made attrac- 
tive in an intellectual, literary and scientific 
point of view, so far as may be practicable.— 
Young men and boys will then be less disposed 
to stroll about during the long evening of win- 
ter, or spéhd their time in idle and uncaltiva- 
ted assemble, and where they often acquire the 
first lessens in smoking, drinking and gaming. 

Among the various occupations for evenings 
may be mentioned the following: Drawing de- 
sigus of houses, barns and other farm buildings, 
planning their internal arrangement; sketching 
objects in natural history; writing essays on ru- 
ral subjects; consulting and comparing the 
views of authors; and especially important, the 


practice of keeping a regalar register of pass- | 
ing events. This register may be kept in a sin- | 


gle blank book, embracing observations on the 
crops and the result of management; on the 
weather, including notices of the winds, clouds, 
storms, meteors, &c.; on the appearance of 
birde, the advance of vegetation, and on vari- 
ous occurrences either of an immediate person- 
al nature, or from more widely extended ob- 
servation. It may be deemed best to procure 
different blank books from different depart- 
ments, as, for example, one on natural history, 
another on agriculture, and a third on the occur- 
rences of the day. Parents should encourage 
their children to keep such records, as the prac- 
tice not only impreves them jin writing, think- 
ing, acquiring information and arranging their 
thouyhts, but such records may be referred to 
in after years, and will be found interesting as 
well- as, profitable in many ways. 

The maby excellent designs. which we receive 
for publication of various rural contrivances 
and structures, possessing much merit in them- 
selves, bat drawn in an imperfect and bungling 
manner, show the great and prevailing want of 
instruction in drawing, or encouragement of its 























successful study, . Every. facility should there 
fore be afforded for improvement in this art. 
Pencils, and the best inetruments for drawing 
plans and designs should not only be farnished 
but the importance of executing the work in 
the neatest and most accurate manner, shown 
to the young artist. We once knew a boy, 
who, without any instruction or guide, selected 
the most finished and finest steel portrait with- 
in his reach,as a lesson to copy—and determin- 
ed to execute the work well. He spent nearly 
an entire week on one eye and the nose with 
great success, for the closest scrutiny could 
scarcely have detected any inferiority to the or- 
iginal.. Although such extreme care may not 
be advisable in ordinary cases, yet it is incom- 
parably better than the more frequent hasty, 
careless, inaccurate, distorted and coarse pro- 
ductions so frequently seen. 

An interesting winter employment may be 
afforded to young farmers by comparing and 
digesting the many ‘items of interest comprised 
in a farm diary kept during the preceding sea- 
son. The result of various practices may be 
observed and compared, and valuable informa- 
tion thus derived in relation to the most profit- 
able points in management. A memorandum 
book may be made from these examinations 
for the labors of every week throughout the 
coming year, which may include many sugges- 
tions for future observation and experiment.— 
All these will not only enable the young farm- 
er to reach a degree of perfection and profit 
which those who depend only on their memory 
cannot attain, but the practice will lead to or- 
der and system, and prevent the omission of 
many essential operations in farm management. 
— Register of Rural Affairs. 





Wuar ruey Marry,—Some young men 
marry dimples; some ears; some noses; the 
contest however, generally lies between the 
eyes and the hair. The mouth, too, is occa- 
sionally married, the chin not. so often. Poor 
partners, these,-you will own. But young 
men do marry all these, and many other bits and 
scraps of a wife, instead of the true thing. 
Such as the marriage is, such is the after life. 
He that would have a wife, if he can meet 
with one of equal social position, like ed- 
ucatioa, similar disposition, kindred sympathies 
and habits congenial to his own, let him marry, 
But let him beware of marrying a curl or 
neck, however swanlike, or a voice, however 
melodious. Young ladies do also make some 
queer matches, and unite themselves to whiskers, 
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ALL ABOUT GRASS. 


In the course of an address delivered by So- 
Lon Rosrnson, before the Columbia Co. N. Y. 
Agr. Society, in Sept. last, he culminated on 
the grass question, in manner and form follow- 
ing: 

‘Giadh 1s King: it rules and governs this world. 
It is°the very foundation of all commerce. 
It is the most important crop ever grown upon 
the face of the earth. Without it the earth 
would be a barren waste, and cotton, gold and 
commerce all dead. Grass is the all in all to 
men. 

No wonder then that he has always beeu 
considered a wise man who said: “He that 
maketh two blades of grass: to grow where on- 
ly one grew before is greater than he who 
buildeth a city.” That it is builds a port of 
commerce—a store-house for cottoa—a place 
of deposit for gold. 

What is grass? Have you ever thought? 
I am sure some of the younger potion of my 
audience have not. It is the shoes upon your 
feet—the hats upon your heads—the coats 
upon your backs, To-day, like the cattle in the 
field, you dined upon grass, you willsup upon the 
same, ai.d sleep upon grass to-night. Did you 
eat beef, or mutton or bread for your dinner? 
What were they last week, last month, last 
year? Nothing but grass. Will you eat but- 
ter and cheese and milk for your supper? 
Some of these were grass this morning or yes- 
terday. So rapid has been the chemical work 
of changing one substance into another, in Na- 
ture’s laboratory, that you have eaten grass 
scarcely a day old. It has not had the same 
time for preparation that you gave it when 
cured for hay. If you sleep to-night, as every 
sensible farmer will upon a bed of rye straw, 
you sleep upon pure grass; for that and wheat, 
oats barley and Indian corn, in botanical class- 
ification, are all grsss. Every woolen garment 
you wear is but the concentration of grass in 
the sheep’s stomach into wool. These stout 
leather boots and shees upon your feet were 
growing last year upon the hill sides, green as 
grass; and if you would not wish to be sup- 
posed equally green, you must consider all 
these things. Consider that as growers of 
grass, you are the most important class of peo- 
ple on earth, and arouse yourselves to a due 
sense of that position, and feel a degree of 
pride in accordance. For it is a proud posi- 
tion for any mortal to occupy; to be one of 





those who control the whole commerce and 
manufacturers of the world. Without grass 
the world could not exist. 


But for the green covering of these hill-sidea 
New-York City would have remained as it wag 
at first, an island of rocks and sand, deep vales 
and high hills, salt marshes and muddy shores, 
Where palaces stand, the ducks would have 
been till swimming, and the deer “that lay 
down quietly in Central Park would have run 
wildly, at the approach of man, through the 
tangled jangle of brakes and green briers of a 
desert. Through Fifth-ave, there would not 
have rolled one unceasing throng of carriages 
toward this great city pleasure ground, for 
there would have been no Fith-ave., no Cen. 
tral Park. 


The pride of arrogance and gold in that 
throng may tell you that Fifth-ave. and all its 
appurtenances was built of cotton; the palaces 
are piles of pork; and all those vehicles only 
vebicles of affluence grown of commerce. I 
tell you they are gamblers’ gains in gold, and 
that all this evidence of wealth is but grass— 
grass chat perishetb; without it not one of these 
urse-proud people could have even a piece of 
bread and cheese to satisfy their hunger. 
Without it they might hoard their gold and 


buy and “hold stocks for a rise,” but they could 


not butter a single slice of bread. 


You, farmer’s boy, in your visit to the city 
may ‘stand some day upon the foot-walk of that 
Fifth-ave., or Broadway, and gaze upon the 
living stream flowing by, and wonder where it 
all came from. You may stand and look with 
admiration on what appears to youa vast ac- 
cumulation of wealth. You see before you 
splendid carriages, horses with their trappings 
and drivers, and beautiful forms of men and 
women. Let me lend you my magic eye glass- 
es. Now look again! What do you see? 
Grass; little else but grass—an endless win- 
drow of grasa, moving past pour vision ‘like a 
flowing stream. You are in a very sea of grass, 
All else are mere bubbles of froth and drift- 
wood. You have before you an endless pano- 
rama of hay-cocks, windrows and wagon loads 
of hay; grass here, there and everywhere, 
You lift the glasses a little and see horses. 
Look again, they have turned to grass—hidee, 
hoofs hair, flesh, bone and blood; only yester- 
day as it were, in the great account of Time, 
these were all grass! ‘T'hese beaatifal spirited 
animals came from the farmer’s great factory. 
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Figuratively speaking he put grass in the hop- 
per and these horses were the result. The 
leather of the harness, what is it? The skins 
of bullocks fed upon grass. The carriage is 
of wood and iron, batit is still grass, for with- 
out that the artizan could not have lived who 
wrought the ores and forest trees into this 
beautiful shape. ‘That driver is proud of his 
high-topped boots, boots made of ‘grass. He 
imagines, perhaps they were made from the 
hides of some millions of bullocks which have 
been sold upon this same Fifth-ave, True, 
they were hides, hides were skins, and skins 
were grass. Gaze on, O youth, at the beauty 
of lovely faces that are floating in this great 
panorama, these living things of flesh and blood, 
these men women ard children; but in your 
admiration, I pray you do not forget that “all 
flesh is grass.’’ 

You may go back now to your native bills, 
and walk proudly over your mountain pastures. 
You may sing merrily to the music of your 
mowing machine—more merrily than you ever 
did before; for now you have learned to mea- 
sure the value of the product of your labor. 





A HINT TO TOUCHY PEOPLE. 


“I learned a good lesson when [ was a lit- 
tle girl,” says a lady. “One frosty morning I 
was looking out of the window into my father’s 
farm-yard, where stood many cows, oxen, and 
horses, waiting to drink. The cattle all stood 
very still and meek, till one of the cows in 
attempting to turn round, happened to hit her 
neighbor, whereupon the neighbor kicked and 
hit another. In five minutes the whole herd 
were kicking each other with great fury. My 
mother langhed, and said: 

“See what comes of kicking when you are 
hit.” 

“Just so, 1 have seen one cross word set a 
whole family hy the ears on a frosty morning, 
Afterward, if my brothers or myself were a 
little irritavle, she would say: 

“Take care my children; remember how 
the fight in the farm-yard began. Never re- 
turn a kick for a hit, and you will save your. 
selves a good deal uf trouble.” 





In plowing or teaming on the road in hot 
weather, always rest the horses on an eminence, 
where they may receive the cool breeze, and 


where one minute will be worth two in a warm 
valley. 








For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivater- 
SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


What is there that is so much sought after, 
by the entire population, as success? What, 
that a person would be more anxious to obtain, 
than a receipt by which success would be a cer- 
tainty? This is a secret, not like make many 
others, eagerly sought after but worthless whem 
obtained; it isa “gem of priceless valuc;” with- 
out it, nothing can be obtained—with it, scarce- 
ly anything is impossible. We see people ab 
around us ascending the grand scale of success, 
as it were, by magic. You ask them by what 
power they have attained their high position, 
and they will tell you they have a secret, called 
the “secret of success,” by which they have 
been enabled to reach their present position. 
This secret is of inestimable value, yei it cap 
be obtained without money and without price. 
Then you say, “I want to know what the secret 
is, by which any person may succeed; I want 
to succeed in my undertakings, and I do not 
know just how to go about it.” Your answer 
will be this: “The secret, though very simple, 
must always be kept in mind, and put in prac- 
tice; you must not lay it aside for a single 
month; but here it is, and do not forget it— 
work.” “Work!” you exclaim in surprise, and 
almost disgust; “1 knew that a person might 
work his way to distinction; but there must be 
some easier way.” No, my friend, that is a mis- 
take, there is co easier way;—if you wait for 
luc/y you will have a long time to wait; but if 
you go at it with pluck, you will soon accomplish 
the task. Labor, however, is divided into two 
classes, namely, manual labor, and mental la- 
bor. The first, by itself, will accomplish a lit- 
tle; the second, nothing—but in order to ac- 
complish the most, in the least time, we must 
combine the two; we must have our hands 
ready to perfurm the manual labor, and our 
heads, to tell us what is best to do, and how is 
best to do it. Jo. 

Salem, Ohio. 





A Case or i’conomy.—A man in Jersey 
township, Lickin, Vo., Ohio, has a pair of fine 
boots that he has worn for 14 years, and they 
are good yet, nor has he laid out one cent in 
repairs. These boots can be.seen for 25 cents 
alook. The owner of these wonderful boots 
is worth only $30,000, was known once to:give 
50 cts. to a vreacher, and 10 cts, to the bible 


cause. B. T. 
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ROMAN WOMEN OF FASHION. 


If we closely compare some particular fash- 
ion of ancient days with the fashion of our own 
time, we shall be surprised to notice the slight- 
ness of the difference in taste. Take, for in- 
stance, the mode of arranging the hair. But, 
before all, take the hair itself. It is the very 
color we admire so much to day—red hair, 
blonde hair, and blonde women were then as 
much admired and as much sought after as the 
choisest blonde blossoms of our‘ drawing-rooms 
of to-day. So great was the preference given 
to blonde and yellow and red hair; that all 
sorts of toilet artifices were resorted to to ob- 
tain from the drags and ointments the one 
color which painters and poets still delight to 
picture in their softest dreams of fair women. 

The Pompeian women obtained from the 
East an unguent with which they saturated 
their hair, and then sat for hours in the sun un- 
til the foreign substance was dried in, and the 
hair was transformed. Sometimes the process 
took days to be perfected, and then if the lady 
had so large a circle of acquaintances that she 
could secure no privacy in her city house, she 
betook herself to the country, and remained 
there till her hair was made more silken and 
more rich with golden hue. 

The mode‘of dressing the hair varied as it 
varies with us, fashion being more of an arbiter 
than taste in that important detail of woman's 
costume. Rats and cushions were skilifully ad- 
justed by the slave coiffeurs to the head of 
her mistress, and we ficd some traces of the 
waterfall. Curls seem to have been the favorite 
style of dressing the hair for a time—curls 
thrown back on the neck, such as we call Gre- 
cian curls.” Wearing the hair in a large knot 
on the summit of the head, or in short ringlets 
around the forehead, was also a favorite mode 
ith the exquisites in those days of exquisite 
elegance. But what adorned most the head of 
the Pompeian belles were the jeweled combs 
and the jeweled pins which they used to fasten 
their hair. Some of those are marvellously 
beautiful—not in color, but in poetical design. 
One of those pins found in Herculaneum, and 
about seven or eight inches long, is surmounted 
by a Venus chiseled in gold; she is twisting 
her hair, and looks at herself in a mirror held 
by Cupid. Another is ornamented with a 
small figure of Psyche kissing Love. 

Young girls in Pompeii wore nets, and exer- 
cised the charming capriciousness of their fickle 





taste in choice of color, texture, and style, 
Some of them were made of gold thread, stud. 
ded with pearls and other precious stones. 

Extreme care was bestowed upon the nails 
of feet and hands. ‘There was one special slave 
invested with the responsibility of keeping the 
nails of her mistress properly pared, cleaned, 
and tinted. Women never wore gloves, yet 
they delicately cherished their hands and fin- 
gers, They kept them beautiful, not by idle. 
ness alone, but by a variety of cosmetics in- 
tended to render the skin soft, smooth, and 
flower-like. And, as the customs of those days 
made the fingers of women, speak eloquently 
in adroit gesticulation, the beauty of the hand 
could not be overlooked.—Galary. 





HOW TO LIVE. 


A wealthy gentleman of Boston, several years 
ago, gave the editor of the Worcester Palia- 
dium a short narrative of his own experience, 
He had an income of $10,000 a year, (a large 
sum then, but not considered so now,) a house 
in town, and a country seat a few miles out, 
He had several children—a coach, fine horses 
and a driver; and took pleasure in riding every 
day with his children. r 

One day, when siding, the thought struck 
him that each one of his children would expect 
to have a fine house, and coach and horses and 
driver, as their father had before them, and to 
live as he lived; and if they did not, they 
would be unhappy. He did not think that all 
of them could have things as he had them, or 
live as he was living; and he rode home, sent 
his coach and horses to market and sold them, 
bought a cheap carryall, and became his own 
driver. 

With emphasis he declared that no amount 
of wealth could induce him to return to his 
former mode of living, for if any of his children 
should chance to be poor, as in all probability 
some of them would be, they should not suffer 
in their feelings by the reflection that their fa- 
ther rode in his coach ‘while they had to rough 
iton foot. The example he gave them afforded 
hitf a satisfaction greater than bis wealth had 
to bestow. 





Tuem Women! —A pair of sweet lips, 4 
pressure or two of delicate hands, and. a pink 
waist-ribbon, will do as much to unhinge a man 
as three fevers, the measles, a larged-sized 
whooping cough, a pair lock-jaws, several hy- 
drophobias, and the doctor's bill. 
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DOMESTIC FAULTS. 





Homes are more often darkened by the con- 
tinual recurrence of small faults than by act- 
ual presence of any decided vice. These evils 
are apparently of very dissimilar magnitude; 
yet it is easier to grapple with the one than 
the other. The eastern traveller can combine 
his force and hunt down the tiger that prowls 
upon his path; but he can scarcely escape the 
mosquitoes that infest the air he breathes, or 
the fleas that swarm the earth he treads. 
The drunkard hag been known to renounces 
his darling vice; the slave to dress and ex- 
travagance, her besetting sin; but the waspisb 
temper, the irritating tone, rude, dogmatic 
manners, and the hundred nameless negligence 
that ‘spoil the beauty of association, have 
rarely done other than proceed till the action 
of disgust and gradual alienation has turned 
all the currents of affection from their course, 
leaving nothing but a barren track, over which 
the mere skeleton of the companionship stalks 
along. 





Farvers’ Wives.—Hushands, be mindfal of 
your wives, Dutiful wives need watching as 
much as any. Not because they are liable to 
all sorts of improprieties whieh characterize mis- 
erable or indifferent wives, but because they 
have frequently one fault, which works their 
ruin. They are liable to work too hard. Wo- 
men are jmpulsive—whatever their hearts Jead 
them to do, they do with all their might, and, 
withoat knowing it, many work themselves to 
death. Perhaps your farm is mortgaged; your 
wife is quite as anxious about the debt as your- 
self, and is willing to work early and late, and 
to endure privatione from which you would 
shrink again and again. If you are not mind- 
fal, she will one day fall in the midst of her 
work, like an over-spirited horse that bas just 
been driven to death. Study to ease her bur- 
den. Above all things, don’t underrate a wo- 
man’s work, Make every arrangement about 
the house as convenient as possible. In short, 
you must take care of her, for she will not take 
care of herself—Old Farmer’s Almanac. 





Quills are defined as things that are some- 
times taken from the pinions of one oe: to 
spread the opinions of another. 





Dip well-seasoned shingles in lime, wash and 
dry them before laying, and they will last much 
longer, and not become covered with miose. 








’ For the Ohio Farmer and Cultivator. 
THE BELLE. 


She moved through the crowded parlors, 
The lady so young and fair, 

On the arm of her haughty husband, 
With calm, self-conscious air; 


And ever before her fell a hush, 
And whispers sprang behind — 

A fairer face, or statelier grace 
’Twere hard indeed to find. — 


With rustle of sheeny silk she swept 
Through aisles of the fawning crowd 

And women smiled their hollow smiles 
And bold men stared and bowed. 


And she, with level, stealthy eyes, 
That shunned her husband’s face, 

Touched hands with friends and kept her way 
Throughout the happy place, 


Till one, who sat apart, 
Arose and by her stood — 
And tender cheek and icy. brow 
Burned red with sudden bleod. 


And the husband’s face was ‘pale, 
As he toyed with his*ruby ring. 
Ah me, for the truth and the love!?- 
Ah me, for the cruel sting! 
Don Lioyp Wrmax,. 





GOING AND COMING. 


Leaf by leaf the roses fall, 

Drop by drop the springs run dry; 
One by one, beyond recall, 

Summer beauties fade and die; 
But the roses bloom again, 

And the springs will gush anew 

-In the pleasant April rain, 
And the summer’s sun and dew. 


So in hours of deepest gloom, 
When the springs in gladness fail, 
And the roses in the bloom, 
Droop like maidens wan and pale— 
We shall find some hope that lies 
Like a silent gem apart, 
Hidden far from careless eyes, 
In the garden of the heart. 


Some sweet hope to gladness wed, 
That will spring afresh and new; 
When grief’s winter shall have fled; 
' Giving place to rain and dew— 
Some sweet hope that breathes of spring, 
Through the weary, weary time, 
Budding for its blossoming 
In the spirit’s glorious clime. 





An old bachelor says that every woman is 
in the wrong until she cries—and then she is in 
the p30 instantly. 
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Giitor’s Table. 


OHIO: STATE FATR. ° 








al 
The seventeenth Ohio State Fair, which had 
been postponed from the last week of Septem 
der'in consequence of the flood at Dayton, was 
held last week. The weather had settled into 
the very ripest quality of October, and continu- 
ed se throughout the entire week, affording the 
best possible opportunity for exhibiters and 
visitors, Of the material presented for exhib- 
ition, as a whole, we should say the quality was 
fair average, and the quantity considerably 
more than average, so that taking both condi- 
tions into consideration, tegether with the 
splendid state of the weather, and the yery nu- 
merous attendance of visitors, this has been the 
most successful and satisfactory State Fair ever 
held ia Ohio or in any State of the Union. 
The attendance of visitors on ‘Thursday which 
is always the great day for visitors, could pot 
have been much below forty thousand | j 
‘it was such a host as we have often d&known to 
be estimated at fifty to sixty thousund, in the 
times when we ‘were more “given to gitessing 
than since we have a bettcr basis of computa- 
tation than random guess-work. , 


_ LIVE STOCK DEPARTMENT, 


Cattle were out in better force as to nam- 
bers and quality, than at avy time since the 
great turn out of Short Horng on,the same 
grounds in 1860—which the old cattle men 
continue to say, was the best display ever made 
in America. The cattle shown at this Fair 
give unmistakable eyfdence this interest is fast 
regaining its ancient glory in both the States of 
Ohio and Kentucky. . 

Horses were numerously represented, with 
‘but fewremarkable animals. 

Sheep were much in the same condition as 
‘cattle end horses with a fair average. 

The most remarkable feature ef the sheep 
department was in the class of Jong wool; the 
splendid Cotswolds of Gro, »M. Brprorp of 
Ky., and. Tos. Aston of Hlyria; the Leicesters 
of Joy & Mis of Delaware, Srorr of Olarke, 
Tons of Canada Weet, Aston and others; the 
South Downs of Saxcer Som of ©. W. 
Tnos. Beynincton of Lorain, D, MeMu.caw of 
Xenia and Gzo. OC, Ruz of Harrodsburgh, Ky., 
» presented such gn array in this line as we have 
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not been im the habit of seeing at an Ohio 
State Fair, and showing that the long wocl in- 
terest is looking up among us. 

Swine made @ respectable appoatance though 
mostly of one sort; the Leicester and Ohester 
White taking the lead, with a few small Berks 
and mixtures, ‘ 

The Poultry were out in fall chorus, As 
to the matter of feather, there could not be a 
worse time in the year to show fowls, most of 
the cocks being minus*e tail, and all in rough 
coat from recent moulting. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 


The one feature of this exhibition, sur- 
passing all others in extent and excellence, was 
that of farm implements, household and other 
mechanical inventions and contrivances. In 
the line of Harvesting Implemegf@ there was 
but little that was ly new, Hot there was 
mich which by im ot of purts, special 
arrangement, and ion of mechanical fia- 
ish, commended itself to the highest approval 
of all persoiis who can appreciate the value of 
«ii adapted to the field work of the 


mer. 











Astrrow Broke Dowx,—Asteroid, the fa- 
mous fast colt of R. A. Alexander, of Kentucky, 
having been taken east to train for the great 
racés on the Jerome Park Course, broke down 
hopelessly in the. hands Of bis tgainer on the 
23d of September. te spruog the teodon of 
the right fore leg so severely that he can never 
endure the rigor of the race course, and must 
be forever retired fromthe turf just as he 
was.expected to -e¢lipse all.competitors in the 
Inauguration race at Jerogie Park. 








In laying out gardens for fruits and vegeta- 
bles, place everything ia drills or rows, so that 
they may be cultivated by a horse, and thus 
save the expense of hand labor. 





National Wool Growers’ Association. 








The Annual Meeting of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association will be held in the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on Wednesday, November 14th, at one 
o'clock P. M., for the el@tion of officers, to take into 
consideration the Wool Tariff, and to transact such 
other business as maybe deemed necessary. Del- 
egates are invited to attend from ail the States; 
and it is hoped the Wool Growing interest of every 
part of the country wili be fully represented, 

HENRY 8. RANDALL, President. 

W. F. Grege, Secretary. 


